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As announced in our October issue, we print herewith the pro- 
gram of our Southern Section, which will meet at the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, November 25~27. 


Tuurspay, November 25, 2:00 p.m., Junc Hore. 
(Papers from 10 to 20 minutes) 


Essre Hitt, High School, Little Rock, Arkansas, “Hints to Harbor the 
Classics.” 

Mary Lou Woopworts, Huntington, West Virginia, “Bits of Wit for High- 
School Students.” 

ANNABEL Horn, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Se, “Shall the High- 
School Latin Course End with Caesar?” 

ELIZABETH COLEGROVE, High School, Ashland, Kentucky, “Sidelights and 
Viewpoints.” 

EuizaBetH N. Rocers, High School, Columbus, Georgia, “Latin in the In- 
tegrated Program.” 

Mary J. Barnett, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, “Evaluating 
Latin in the Secondary Curriculum.” 

Peart West, Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas, “An Ex- 
periment in Latin and English Vocabulary, Spelling, Grammar.” 

HELEN M. THorBurNn, Central High School, Memphis, Tennessee, “From 
the Pupils’ Viewpoint.” 


TuHuRSDAY EvENING, November 25, 7:30 P.m. 
A 


Lucy Hurcuins, Blue Mountain College, Mississippi, “Some Idioms of 
Plautus with English Equivalents.” 
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Rosert M. Brooks, Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, ‘‘The Crisis of the Humanities in 1937.” 

Ernest RriEepEL, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, ‘‘Gorgias’ 
Encomium of Helen.” 

CrypE Puarr, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, “The Ecclesi- 
astical Legislation of Constantine.” 

Atrrep P. Hamitton, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, ‘A urea M edio- 
critas.” 

B 

Mary V. Rice, State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, “Latin of Today, 
an Opportunity and a Challenge.” 

NELLIE ANGEL SMITH, State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee, “The 
Baths of Caracalla, a Municipal Project.” 

A. W. MiILpEN, University of Mississippi, Oxford, ‘“The Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans.” 

GEORGE CuRRIE, Birmingham-Southern College, Alabama, “The Teaching 
of Vergil’s Meter.” 

H, M. Poreat, Wake Forest College, North Carolina, “On the Originality of 
Roman Philosophy.” 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 26, 9:30 A.M. 
A 


E. L. GREEN, University of South Carolina, Columbia, “Fifty Years.” 

Epwarp K. Turner, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, “Some T wentieth- 
Century Alcaics.” 

H. W. Kamp, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas, “Seneca the Versatile.” 

Grace ALBRIGHT, High School, Clarksburg, West Virginia, “At haec Studia 
Adulescentiam Acuunt.” 

KaTHRYN BOWEN, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas, “On the 
Teaching of Greek Literature in English.” 

KATHERINE TORRANCE, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, “Reading 
Between the Lines in the Aeneid.” 


B 


StistER Mary Emity Keenan, Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, 
“Saint Augustine as Revealed in his Letters.” 

Wrt1AM G. PHELPs, Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana, “Vergil, the 
Poet of Divine Guidance.” 

StsteER Mary Frances, Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana, “The 
Rhetoric of Christian Latin Authors.” 

Graves H. THompson, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
“Pliny’s Portrait of a Grandfather.” 
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HELEN Price, Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina, “The Deeds of 
Augustus and the Present Regime in Italy.” 

Mrs. Ciara M. OLson, University of Florida, Gainesville, “Wanted, a Way 
of Life.” 


FripAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26, 2:00 P.M. 
A 


CLARA L. THompson, Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, ‘““Ancient Rome in 
Recent Fiction.” 

James F. Cronin, Judson College, Marion, Alabama, “Some Athenian Preju- 
dices.” 

Lucy E. Austin, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, “Horace and 
Catullus.” 

Ruset M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, “Mappam 
Mittere.”’ 

Jonan W. D. Sxizes, Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, “Commercial 
Vocabulary in Plautus.” 


B 


Mrs. Marin C. But er, High School, Waco, Texas, ‘“The Romans Thought 
so Too.” 

MARGARET LANIER, Nacogdoches, Texas, ‘Lucretius and Modern Science.” 

Epwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, “Augustus, 
the Empire Builder.” 

FirzHucH Knox, Atlanta, Georgia, ‘My Comparison of the Greek and Ro- 
man Writers in Modern Translations.” 


4:30 p.m. The members will be guests of Tulane University in the Middle 
American Research Museum for tea. 


Fripay EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, 7:00 P.M. 
Subscription Dinner 


C. R. Harpinc, Davidson College, North Carolina, ‘Aristophanes’ Birds 
and Rostand’s Chantecler’’ (Presidential Address). 

CornELIA R. Durry, High School, Cynthiana, Kentucky, “A Cruise Among 
Places of Interest to Lovers of the Classics” (Illustrated). 

Jessie D. Newsy, State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma, “Augustus, 
the Builder” (Illustrated). 


SATURDAY MornINnG, NOVEMBER 27, 9:30 A.M. 


Cuar.es E. Litrie, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, ‘Horace as Pessimist.” 
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Mrs. Witt1am Dincus, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, ‘Latin in 
this Changing World.” 

W. W. FREEMAN, State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas, “The Prepara- 
tion of Latin Teachers.” 

M. H. Grirrin, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, “Thomas Gray, 
Classical Augustan.” 

A. W. McWuorter, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, “Horace as a Na- 
tional Poet.” 

Business Meeting 


Local Committee on Arrangements: Honorary Chairman, Edward A. Bechtel, 
Tulane University; Chairman, Susan D. Tew, Sophie Newcomb College; 
Mary A. Allen, Sophie Newcomb College; Russel M. Geer, Tulane Uni- 
versity; Graydon M. Regenos, Tulane University; Ernest H. Riedel, 
Tulane University; Mary C. Stevens, Isidore Newman School. 

It is very important that all who attend from a distance make their personal 

reservations with the hotels at a very early date, as there are other meetings 

at the same time which will crowd the hotels. Accommodations may be had at: 

Jung Hotel, 1500 Canal St. (headquarters), $3.00 and up; Hotel Monteleone, 

$3.00 and up; St. Charles Hotel, $3.00 and up. 


ROUMANIAN AND LATIN 


By E. T. Satmon 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario 


It is, of course, common knowledge that Roumanian is one of 
the European languages that derive from Latin; yet it is quite safe 
to assert that, apart from comparative philologists, very few Eng- 
lish-speaking students of Latin are acquainted with Roumanian, 
whereas French, Italian, and Spanish are quite well known. It is 
the purpose of this paper to show how extraordinarily close to 
Latin is the language spoken by the Roumanians, despite the 
fact that for many centuries they have been cut off from the 
Latin-speaking countries of the West. 

We need not indeed accept the belief, common in Roumania, 
that the Roumanians owe their speech to the settlers whom Trajan 
planted in Dacia. The Romans abandoned Dacia in 273 and there- 
after until the eleventh century there is a darkness, relieved after 
ca. 800 by only a few vague traditions and casual references. What 
happened in these centuries we shall never know. But it is a plaus- 
ible guess that the Latin-speaking inhabitants of Illyricum and the 
Balkan peninsula found themselves subjected more and more to 
the pressure of various invaders—Pechnegs, Cumans, Avars, 
Slavs, Magyars, and others—and made the Roumanian mountains 
their last stronghold. However, not all of the Latin-speaking in- 
habitants of southeastern Europe escaped to the mountain fast- 
nesses. Those who were not exterminated were for the most part 
denationalized—to use modern terminology. Some few, however, 
contrived to retain their Latin language, cut off though they were 
from their fellows; and cut off they remain to this day, isolated 
Roumanian-speaking groups in the midst of Slavs.? 

1 Cf. the action of the Celts in Britain in retreating to the Welsh mountains before 
the invading Germanic peoples. 
* There are large numbers of Roumanians in Macedonia and in the Serbian Banat. 
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After 1275 the history of Roumania becomes continuous, and 
it has been the sad fate of the country to be invaded time and 
again. Also, geography has assigned it to eastern Europe. These 
two facts inevitably have had their influence on the people and 
the language they speak. The Roumanians have many essentially 
oriental customs, and their language, too, has some oriental char- 
acteristics, more especially in vocabulary and pronunciation. 
Roumanian vocabulary owes much to Turkish, Hungarian, Greek, 
German, Albanian, and above all to the Slavonic languages. More- 
over some of its Latin words are so pronounced that they will not 
be immediately recognized by Latinists. A good example is the 
word for ‘old,’ bdtradn* (L. veteranus), which in its second syllable 
exhibits the Slavonic sound that is represented by the phonetic 
symbol # and that is found in such English words as but and up. 
One should add, however, that there are also other sounds typical 
of other Romance languages, e.g. soft c before e and i, and the 
tendency for the Latin ¢ to become ¢ (pronounced like the German 
z).4 

After the emergence of Roumanian as a modern European 
state, about the middle of the last century, the Roumanians be- 
came conscious of their Latinity. They ceased to use the Cyrillic 
alphabet and adopted the Latin. Also they instituted (1866) a 
Societate Academicd, subsequently (1879) renamed the Academia 
Roménd, the task of which was to establish Roumanian grammar 
and orthography and to compile a Roumanian dictionary. As a 
result of its activities Roumanian has a more Latin aspect today 
than it had one hundred years ago. Not being naturally a rich 
language Roumanian is very receptive of neologisms.’ Where pos- 


Nomadic bands of Vlachs (i.e. Roumanians) are found throughout the Balkan pen- 
insula; and, until recently at any rate, there were groups of Roumanians in Dalmatia 
and the Istrian peninsula. 

3 2 is pronounced like a in the English among. The form ferpavés occurs not infre- 
quently in inscriptions. 

“ Cf. the tendency for z to replace the Latin ¢ in Italian, e.g. prezzo from pretium 
(Roumanian pref). 

5 Orthographically it is a very correct language and accordingly some of its borrow- 
ings will not be immediately recognized, e.g., taifun (Eng. typhoon), anturaj (Fr. en- 
towrage), trotuar (Fr. trottoir), cado (Fr. cadeau), etaj (Fr. étage: this neologism has 
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sible, the Roumanians adopt Latin neologisms with the result that 
their language is becoming increasingly Latin. Now it would not 
be fair to adduce, as proofs of the essential Latinity of Roumanian, 
words whose presence in the language is due to the cultural activi- 
ties of the Academia Roménd. It is fairer to study the language of 
the Roumanian peasant; and there the Latin student will be de- 
lighted with what he finds. Naturally there will be many words he 
will not know, and many he will not recognize owing to their sla- 
vonicized pronunciation. The fact that, of the two words most 
commonly used in any language (the words for yes and mo), in 
Roumanian the Slavonic da serves for the affirmative, is sufficient 
indication of the enormous admixture of non-Latin words in the 
vocabulary. But, even so, in the common, everyday speech of the 
peasants Latin words are exceedingly numerous. The following 
list does not pretend to be exhaustive: it merely gives a very few 
of the words in quite frequent use. 


Nouns 
aur “gold” domn® “gentleman” gdind “hen” 
barbat fén “hay” gemat “groan” 
berbece ‘‘ram’’ femeie “woman” ginere “‘son-in-law”’ 
bou “ox”’ fiarad “wild beast”’ iarba “‘grass” 
caine ‘‘dog”’ fiu “son” lana “‘wool’”’ 
cal “‘horse’’? fragi’® “strawberries” lapte ‘‘milk’’ 
camp “‘field”’ frate “brother” lemn™ “wood” 
cap “head” frig “cold” lup “‘wolf” 
cajel “puppy” fruct “fruit” mand “hand” 
cer “sky’’® furnicad “ant” masa “‘table”’ 


ousted the Roumanian word cat). Interview (probably obtained through French) and 
football have been adopted without change. 

* The confusion of b and », familiar to students of Spanish and the Salvonic languages, 
occurred also in Latin; e.g. Vesbius and Vesvius (= Vesuvius) both occur. It is found 
in many Roumanian words. 

7 Like the other Romance languages Roumanian preserves caballus not equus. 

8 Medial / of the Latin regularly becomes r in Roumanian. Other examples are 
durere “grief,”’ mar “apple,”’ moard “mill,” popor “people,” purece “flea,” sare “salt,” 
scard “stair,” soare “sun.”’ Talis and qualis have become atare and care. Chinese when 
learning English notoriously confuse / and r. 

® Whence doamnd “lady’’—the domna of sermo cotidianus (as Petronius shows). 

10 Final i, unless it is the accented syllable, is scarcely pronounced. 

1 Latin gn regularly becomes mn. Other examples are: demn “worthy,” pumn “fist,” 
semn “sign.” 
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muiere “woman, wife”  prund “plum” somn “sleep” 
noré “daughter-in-law” puiu “chicken” sora “sister” 
nume “name” randuned “swallow” sughit “hiccough” 
oaie “sheep” rapa “bank” “land” 

om “man” rug “bonfire” timp “time” 

ou “egg” sdgeata “pointed tip” vacd “cow” 
pddure “forest” garpe “snake” varé “summer” 
paie “straw” scroafa “sow” vin “wine” 
pasdre® “bird” searé “evening” vifel “calf” 

porc “pig” socru “father-in-law” “day” 


The names of the days of the week and of the months of the year are all Latin. 


PRONOUNS 
eu “I,” tu “thou,” el “he,” ea “she,” noi “we,”’ voi “you,” ei “they,” (masc.), 
ele “they,” (fem.). All these pronouns resemble the Latin in that they are 
declined. The Roumanian reflexive is more like the Latin than that of any 
other Romance language: it is se, both in singular and plural, and is declined. 


POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES 


meu “mine,” tau “thine,” sdu “his, her,” nostru “our,” vostru “your,” lor 
“their” (L. illorum). For “her” Roumanian frequently employs ei, the dative 
of the pronoun ea. 


ADJECTIVES 
adevérat “‘true”’ cald ‘“‘warm’’ murdar'’ “dirty” 
alb “‘white” fioros “fierce” negru “black” 
amar “bitter” frumos" “pretty” nou “new” 
ingust'® “narrow” intreg “‘whole”’ repede “swift” 
aspru “rough” moale “‘soft”’ singur “only, single”’ 
bun “good” mult “many” tanar “young” 


tantus, quantus have become atét, cét. 


DEMONSTRATIVES 
acest “this’’, acel “that” (both declined). 


% From L. palus, with change of medial / to r and a subsequent metathesis. 

3 A word to enchant lovers of Catullus. 

“4 The $ is pronounced like English sh. 

46 Latin d before ¢ regularly becomes z. Other examples are: auzire ‘“‘to hear,”’ zicere 
“to say.” 

164 is the same sound as @, phonetic symbol i, and is represented by English i in 
pencil or u in up. Cf. Latin angustus. 

17 L. formosus 

18 Shades of Cambronne! 
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The number of Roumanian verbs that derive from Latin is very large, and 
only a few will be given here: adorare “‘to adore,” cugetare ‘‘to think,” rugare 
“to ask,’”° tacere “‘to be silent,”’ vedere “to see,” injelegere “to understand,” 
punere “‘to place,” prindere “‘to catch,” tragere “‘to draw,” efire “to go out,” 
servire “to serve,” “to know.”’ 


ADVERBS 

aici “here’”™ din nou “again” foarte “very” 

atunci ‘then’! eri mult “much” 

bine “well” sigur “certainly” 
PREPOSITIONS 

a “to” (with infinitives) cu “with” in “in” 

ctre “towards” de “by, of” intre “between, among” 

contra “against” sub “under” 
CONJUNCTIONS 


cand “when” cum “how” sau “‘or’’ (L. sive, seu) unde “where” 


INTERJECTIONS 


vai “cc ” 


NUMERALS 
unu, doi (both declined), trei, patru,™ cinci, sase, sapte, opt,” noud, sece,* etc. 
[The Roumanian word for “hundred” suta, however, obviously derives from 
one of the more easterly Indo-European languages—the so-called satem group.] 


It is true that some of these words do not look very much like 
their Latin originals. But there are some words in quite common 
use that have come down unchanged, e.g. algd, casd, lund, piper, 
turmd, umbr a. 

For some things the Roumanians have retained Latin words 


1 The infinitive has two forms: the longer form resembles the Latin and is regularly 
used throughout this paper. But the Roumanians prefer to use the shorter form of the 
infinitive: it is constructed, like the English, with a preposition. Thus, we get céntare 
or a canta “‘to sing,” avere or a avea “to have,” culegere or a culege “to collect,” dormire 
or a dormi “to sleep.” See further below. 

2° The Roumanian for “please!” is te rog or vd rog, according to number. 

1 See footnote 10 above. 

The change of the k sound of the Latin tu # will not be surprising to students of 
Osco-Umbrian, Other examples in Roumanian are /uptd “fight” (L. luctare), copt, the 
past participle of coacere “to cook,” apd (L. aqua). 

% For the change of d to z see above, footnote 15. 
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which the Latin peoples of the West have lost, e.g. rdzboiu ‘“‘war,’”’* 
scaun “chair,” unt® “butter.”’ In other cases they have indeed 
adopted a non-Latin word, but have also retained the Latin word, 
e.g. the word for “burning heat” is zdduf, but cdldura and arsifa 
are also both frequently employed. Similarly for “‘tree’’ the Rou- 
manian says indifferently copac or arbore, and for “guest” musafir 
or oas pete. 

In grammar no less than in vocabulary Roumanian betrays its 
Latin origin. Its various articles derive from the Latin, the indefi- 
nite from unus and the definite from ille, as in the other Romance 
languages. The fact that in Roumanian as in some other Balkan 
languages the definite article follows rather than precedes its noun 
does not obscure the fact that that article goes back to the Latin 
demonstrative. In one particular connected with the articles 
Roumanian preserves Latin usage better than the other Romance 
languages. It will be recalled that in Latin the demonstrative, 
especially ile, usually accompanied by the adverb quidem and by 
an adjective, was frequently used after a noun in order to confer 
on it greater stress and emphasis. Examples are numerous, but 
the following from Cicero (Phil. 1, 17) will suffice: Pecunia utinam 
ad Opis maneret! cruenta illa quidem, sed . . . necessaria. We find 
the same thing in Roumanian, which in consequence has a third 
article—the so-called improper article. Thus, ‘the good mother” 
could be mama bund (the a at the end of mama being the definite 
article); but it is much more idiomatic to say mama cea bund, i.e. 
mater illa (quidem) bona. 

In the matter of gender, also, Roumanian resembles Latin. Like 
Latin it has three genders,” and, as in Latin, its nouns are declined. 

*4 Tt is notorious that the other Latin languages use the Germanic word for “war’’: 
It. guerra; Germ. Wehr; Eng. war. The Roumanian word is a corruption of L. res 
bellica. 

25 From the past participle of unguo. 

26 The occidental Latin languages on the contrary have lost one of the genders of 
the Latin. In Roumanian the Latin neuter has become the heterogeneous gender, 
comprising nouns that are masculine in the singular and feminine in the plural. While 
Italian has some nouns that are masculine in the singular and feminine in the plural 


it has not a whole class of them. The French experts on gender—cf., e.g., Demourette 
et Pichon, Essai de Grammaire de la Lanque Frangaise—would find Roumanian an 


exceedingly interesting language. 
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Roumanian nouns can be conveniently classified into three declen- 
sions: the disappearance of the fourth and fifth declensions will not 
be surprising, as they were already moribund in classical Latin. 
Also it is natural that there has been some breakdown of the 
inflectional system. The different cases have not all retained dif- 
ferent endings: nominative and accusative have the same form in 
Roumanian (cf. Latin neuter nouns), and so have genitive and 
dative (cf. Latin first and fifth declensions singular). However, 
the inflectional endings that remain obviously descend from the 
Latin. One declension resembles the Latin first and comprises 
feminine nouns that end in -a in the singular and in either -e or -i 
in the plural. The genitive singular of this declension ends in -ei. 
Another declension corresponds to the Latin second and consists 
of masculine nouns, whose plural ends in -i. In this declension the 
vocative singular ends in -e and the genitive plural in -or. The 
remaining Roumanian declension comprises the heterogeneous 
nouns and, like the Latin third, is not easy to master. 

Roumanian verbs, like the Latin, are divided into four conjuga- 
tions, of which the third is the most difficult to learn. In most 
cases the verb is in the same conjugation in the modern tongue 
as it was in the ancient. The following examples will suffice: 
sperare “to hope,” sedere ‘to sit down,”’ credere ‘“‘to believe,” im- 
parfire “to distribute.”” Occasionally the verb has changed conju- 
gations, e.g. fugire “‘to flee” is in the fourth conjugation.?” The 
Latin irregular verbs are also irregular in Roumanian, e.g. 
vrere ‘to wish,” putere ‘to be able,’”* fire “to be” (the Roumanian 
verb ‘to be’ is a combination of esse and fieri: the third person 
plural present indicative is sunt). The third person singular pres- 
ent subjunctive active of Roumanian verbs is very interesting to 
Latin students: in the first conjugation it ends in -e, in the second, 
third and fourth in -d, i.e. only the final ¢ of the Latin has been 
lost. Also Roumanian, like Latin, forms its pluperfect indicative 


27 A natural enough change, as youthful students of Latin will testify. It is likewise 
natural that fierbere “‘to boil” should now be in the third conjugation, since the Latin 
poets frequently regarded it as in the third rather than in the second. 

28 Not to be confused with the verb “to stink” putere (2nd. conj.) in Latin, but 
pufire (4th. conj.) in Roumanian, 
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active without the aid of an auxiliary verb, and thereby preserves 
ancient usage more faithfully than either Italian or French. 

Roumanian syntax, too, shows resemblances to Latin. There 
were certain usages in the ancient language which were regular 
but not invariable. In Roumanian not only have these usages per- 
sisted, but they have hardened and become invariable. Thus, in 
Latin it was usual but not invariable for a possessive adjective to 
follow the noun it qualified; in Roumanian the possessive adjective 
always follows its noun. Similarly, in Latin a numeral or quanti- 
tative adjective such as septuaginta or omnis regularly preceded 
its noun; we find that this usage too has persisted. The Roumanian 
word for “all,” tot, always precedes its noun,” even though the 
noun has the definite article (otherwise in Roumanian the word 
that bears the definite article is invariably the first word of its 
phrase), e.g. “all the houses” is toate casele not toatele case or casele 
toate (the le of casele is the article). 

The construction of Roumanian verbs of fearing is reminiscent 
of Latin in that according to our way of thinking there is a “‘not”’ 
too many in the sentence: cf. the Latin use of me and Roumanian, 
ma tem®® sé nu auzd:*" “T fear that he hears”; not “I fear that he 
does not hear.” 

Also in Roumanian one finds, especially after impersonal verbs, 
the conditional tense used in a way that resembles the use of the 
subjunctive in Latin: the person reporting wants to make it quite 
clear that he is reporting the words or thoughts of others, not of 
himself: e.g., se zice cd el ar fi venit:** “one says (it is said) that 
he has arrived”; but eu zic ca el a venit:* “I say that he has ar- 
rived.” 

One interesting construction in Roumanian is very like the 
Latin use of the supine in final sentences: the Roumanian past 
participle is often used to express purpose: e.g., un cdine de vanat: 
“a dog for hunting, a hunting-dog”; am nimic de zis: “I have 
nothing to say.” 

% In this, of course, Roumanian is not unique among modern languages. 
*° From Latin timeo: the verb is reflexive in Roumanian. 
3 Present subjunctive of auzire “to hear.” 


2 Ar fi venit is the conditional tense. 
“SA venit is the perfect tense indicative mood. 
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The study of names in any European country is a fascinating 
pastime. The names of Roumanian cities do not, it is true, bring 
with them the wealth of associations that Italian, French, or 
Spanish names do. But then Roumania has never been a land of 
cities; to this day it has only one really big city and that one not 
so very old. Even so there are place names in Roumania that will 
bring a thrill to the Latin student. A wanderer in the Banat may 
cross a stream called the Barsava or reach a village named Ijirisul, 
and he will recognize the names made famous by their appearance 
in the only surviving fragment of the Emperor Trajan’s Commen- 
taries, Bersovia and Azizis. Elsewhere in Roumania one finds 
names such as Lotru, Motru, Mehadia, Tapia, which will have a 
familiar appearance to students of the Dacian section of the 
Tabula Peutingeriana.™ The rivers Temes and Olt respectively pre- 
serve their ancient names, Tibiscus and Aluta. This list could be 
prolonged. 

Roumanian personal names nowadays often bear a very Latin 
aspect. But this is largely due to the fact that the people have be- 
come conscious of their Latinity. Ever since about the middle of 
the last century it has been the custom for Roumanian parents 
to give their children such Christian names as Virgil, Sever, Aurel, 
Corneliu, Marius, Julia, Veturia, etc. Prior to that time the Rou- 
manian masses usually got along with only one name—the sur- 
name. These surnames, however, present at least one interesting 
feature in that many of them end in -eanu or -ianu, literally 
meaning “‘son of.” One is irresistibly reminded of what happened 
to a Roman’s nomen when he was adopted into another family, 
e.g. when Octavius became Octavianus. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to try to convey the impres- 
sion that Roumanian will be readily understood by classical stu- 
dents. On the contrary, it is the hardest of the Romance languages 
to learn. The study of the definite, indefinite, and improper articles 


*4 Arutela, Amutria, Ad Mediam, Tapae. 

%5Some Roumanian towns, however, have a pseudo-classical name, e.g. Turnu 
Severin (“Tower of Severus’’), although one of the oldest cities of Roumania, has not 
preserved its name from antiquity. It was called Drobeta then. 

36 Of course affectionate diminutives—in which Roumanian abounds, getting them 
from both Latin and Slavonic sources—were much used. 
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alone presents serious difficulties. The pronouns too are just as 
difficult as in Italian, if not more so. Moreover, the foreigner is 
at first quite bewildered by the changes that both vowels and 
consonants in the same word are liable to undergo according as 
the word is singular or plural, masculine or feminine. Also the 
vocabulary has so many non-Latin elements that a long study of 
the language is needed before one knows it well enough to read, 
say, a novel with facility. But enough has been said above to show 
that in southeastern Europe, completely separated from the occi- 
dental Latin countries, there live more than fifteen million people 
who speak a language which on the whole is astonishingly free 
from dialects and is just as astonishingly Latin. 


THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON 


By Joun Pavut PritcHARD 
Washington and Jefferson College 


I 


The comparative neglect into which patristic literature has 
fallen would have surprised scholars of the seventeenth century. 
Students like John Milton studied pagan and Christian authors 
side by side, and used them indiscriminately as sources. In the 
works of Milton, the most learned writer of his time, there are 
nearly as many references to the Fathers of the Church as to the 
classical authors. Milton’s use of his patristic sources will repay 
our careful study. 

Besides the custom of the time, the nature of the controversies 
in which Milton engaged made it necessary for him to use patristic 
literature copiously. His numerous polemical works about politics, 
prelacy, and divorce were directed against opponents who relied 
heavily upon the authority of the Fathers; and Milton, as the 
challenger, was obliged to accept his opponents’ choice of weapons. 
Milton employed the patristic authors in various ways. Attacking 
first the credibility of the Fathers adduced by his adversaries, he 
would cast doubt upon the authenticity of the text, upon the 
genuineness of the ascription of the work or passage cited, upon 
the availability of the author quoted as a witness, or upon the 
orthodoxy of the sentiments expressed. At other times his excellent 
scholarship enabled him to prove that his enemies had misquoted 
or misunderstood their patristic sources. More than once, also, he 
was successful in turning the passages quoted against him into 
actual support of his own position. Such methods resulted in his 
directing weighty blows against his opponents. 
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A prime difficulty in the study of Milton’s sources is the care- 
lessness with which he makes many of his references. Although in 
several instances he takes great pains to identify the exact refer- 
ence in his source, all too often he casually mentions merely the 
author’s name, leaving one in doubt whether he actually has any 
specific passage in mind. Such non-specific references, however, 
give one the impression that Milton’s patristic knowledge is more 
than simply matter got up for specific polemical purposes; it is 
rather part and parcel of his being. This impression is strengthened 
by the extent of the patristic references in his works. One of his 
earliest Latin poems contains a reference to the Fathers,’ while 
his last poem, Samson Agonistes, refers in its prefatory note to 
Gregory Nazianzen. While, as one might expect, no express cita- 
tions of the Church Fathers are made in Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise Regained, numerous passages undoubtedly bear the patristic 
impress; and many of his essays are so studded with citations of 
the Fathers as to resemble a patchwork of patristic references. It 
was no mere passing knowledge of patristic literature that Milton 
possessed. 

II 

As the basis for his various arguments, Milton had first to con- 
sider the relative merits of scriptural and patristic authority; for 
while he relied upon the Bible (provided he might set his own 
interpretation upon it), his opponents tended rather to accept the 
authority of the Fathers. In defense of scriptural integrity he 
adduces thirty-three passages from sixteen early Christian writers 
to prove, first, that they themselves acknowledged the Bible to be 

[Reference is made to volume and page of The Works of John Milton, Frank L. 
Patterson, General Editor (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931). The title 
of the treatise is also given in each note. For the Fathers, unless otherwise noted, ref- 
erence is made to the Patrologiae Cursus Completus of J.-P. Migne, Greek Fathers 
being designated by the series P.G., Roman Fathers by the series P.L. Later and 
more accurate editions of the works of the Fathers have been preferred whenever 
they were available.] 

1 Elegia Quarta ad Thomam Junium Praeceptorem suum, 41-4, 1, 188: 

Invenies dulci cum conjuge forte sedentem, 
mulcentem gremio pignora chara suo, 


forsitan aut veterum praelarga volumina patrum 
versantem, aut veri biblia sacra Dei. 
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supreme, and, secondly, that their own works were often heretical 
or unreliable. Milton’s evidence is forceful and decisive. After 
quoting from Athanasius a strong affirmation of biblical worth,” 
he summarizes in the following words the opinion of Basil: 


Basil, in his second tome, writing of true faith, tells his auditors he is bound 
to teach them that which he hath learned out of the Bible; and in the same 
treatise he saith, “that seeing the commandments of the Lord are faithful, 
and sure for ever, it is a plain falling from the faith, and a high pride, either 
to make void anything therein, or to introduce anything not there to be found. 


From Cyprian, who, he finds, accepts the Scriptures as more 
trustworthy than the martyrs,‘ Milton draws perhaps his most 
vivid passage in support of the Bible. He quotes with approval 
the following words: 


Succession of truth may fail; to renew which, we must have recourse to the 
fountains. . . . If a channel, or conduit-pipe which brought in water plenti- 
fully before, suddenly fail, do we not go to the fountain to know the cause, 
whether the spring affords no more, or whether the vein be stopped, or turned 
aside in the mid course? This ought we to do, keeping God’s precepts, that 
if in aught the truth shall be changed, we may repair to the gospel and to 
the apostles, that thence may arise the reason of our doings, from whence 
our order and beginning arose. 


From Augustine he draws the statement that that Father felt free 
to reject in the books of any authority whatever he disbelieved, 
and that he wished his friends to use his own works with the same 
freedom.® Concluding a long summary as to the value of patristic 
tradition, Milton writes:’ 

Let the Scriptures be hard; are they more hard, more crabbed, more ab- 
struse than the Fathers? He that cannot understand the sober, plain, and 
unaffected style of the Scriptures will be ten times more puzzled with the 
knotty Africanisms, the pampered metaphors, the intricate and involved 
sentences of the Fathers, besides the fantastic and declamatory flashes, the 

* Of Reformation in England, m1, 31 (cf. m1, 33); Migne, P.G., xxv, 4. 

8 Of Reformation in England, 1, 32; Migne, P.G., xxx, 677, 680. 

* Of Reformation in England, mm, 10. Milton evidently has in mind a letter to Cyprian 
from the elders and deacons at Rome, Migne, P.L., tv, 304. 

5 Of Reformation in England, m1, 30-31; Migne, P.L., mm, 1135. 

® Of Reformation in England, 111, 29-30; epistle 148, 15. (S. Aurelii Augustini Hip- 
ponensis Episcopi Epistulae, recensuit A. Goldbacher, ‘ ‘Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasti- 
corum Latinorum’’: Vienna, F. Tempsky (1904), xxrv, 344 f. 

1 Of Reformation in England, 11, 34. 
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cross-jingling periods which cannot but disturb, and come thwart a settled 
devotion, worse than the din of bells and rattles. 


Numerous statements by Milton show that he had ample evi- 
dence of the unreliability and heresy in many passages of patristic 
literature. From the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius he proves 
the existence from earliest Christian times of heresies.* He found 
passages in Eusebius from Hegesippus, Ignatius, and Irenaeus, 
which declared that even in the times of these Fathers the heretical 
foxes were stealing the tender grapes. Other patristic writers, such 
as Justin Martyr and Tertullian, afford him specimens of the 
heresies which some Fathers affected ;!° and Clement of Alexandria 
he demonstrates to be an unsound guide on account of the corrupt 
text of important passages." Having thus collected by what he 
calls “‘a paroxysm of citation” from the Fathers evidence of their 
fallibility and inferiority to Scripture, Milton could proceed to 
his attacks upon his foes who cited them. 


III 


As one would suppose, Milton employed his patristic sources 
most frequently in his discussion of church government. In the 
course of his argument he mentions or quotes twenty-three of the 
Fathers seventy-two times; and, excepting one reference which he 
takes from his antagonist Salmasius,” all his quotations appear to 
be drawn directly from the sources. Since both the episcopal and 
anti-episcopal parties assumed that the government of the first- 
century Church was the sole authorized system, Milton’s task was 
obviously to prove that the two terms émioxoros and mpeaBirepos 
referred, not to different grades, but to the same rank of clergy. 

8 Schisms of the early Christian Church are also attested by Paul, J Corinthians 1, 
10-17, and by John, Revelation ur, 6. 

® Of Reformation in England, 11, 20 f.; Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, edited and 
translated by Kirsopp Lake and J. E. L. Oulton: 2 volumes. London, Heinemann, 
(1926 and 1932), 1, 276; and Migne, P.G., xx, 288-291 and 494-507. 

10 Of Reformation in England, m1, 21f.; Migne, P.G., vm, 1176. Of Prelatical Episco- 
pacy, 111, 86; Migne, P.L., m, 44 f. 

1 Of Prelatical Episcopacy, m1, 98 f. 

12 Of Reformation in England, m1, 15. Salmasius had referred to the Shepherd of 
Hermas. 
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His patristic sources were therefore restricted mostly to the ante- 
Nicene Fathers. 

To substantiate the correctness of the presbyterial system of 
government, Milton draws statements from Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Hermas, which declare that 
the government of churches during the first century was by pres- 
byters.” In the next century, Milton finds authorities which he 
finds it necessary to explain away or to demolish. The statement 
of Irenaeus that Polycarp was made a bishop by John the Apostle 
Milton discounts on the ground that Irenaeus was too young to 
remember accurately such matters;“ he insists that Polycarp’s 
influence, as shown in The Martyrdom of Polycarp, was the result 
of his high character, and not of any high office.” A statement by 
Justin Martyr that an official denominated the mpoeords ray 
a5e\¢Gv conducted services in the early Church is, Milton thinks, 
a reference that could apply to any presbyter and does not signify 
a bishop. Tertullian remarks that John placed Polycarp over 
the Ephesian Church, while Peter ordained Clement at Rome; 
Milton, however, insists that this is no indication of any ordination 
higher than that of a presbyter.” Not satisfied with these early 
Fathers, Milton proceeds to show that later writers like Cyprian" 
arrogated to themselves no superiority over the ordinary clergy; 
that Jerome believed it was by diabolic inspiration that bishops 
assumed higher rank than their fellow-clerics;!® and that historians 

13 Of Prelatical Episcopacy, m1, 98f.; Of Reformation in England, m1, 15; Migne, 
P.G., v, 705. The last reference is to Ignatius, Epistola ad Philadelphenses, 10; but, 
strangely enough, Milton has, by substituting the word éxicxoros for d:axovos, made the 
passage incorrectly subserve his own argument... . mpérov toriv dyiv, ds exxArAnole 
didxovor. . . . Cf. Of Reformation in England, m1, 17, and Migne P.G., 
Vv, 677; Of Prelatical Episcopacy, m1, 91. 

4 Of Prelatical Episcopacy, m1, 91; Migne, P.G., vm, 851 f. 

% Of Prelatical Episcopacy, m, 94f.; The Apostolic Fathers, edited and translated 
by Kirsopp Lake: 2 volumes. London, Heinemann (1912-1913), m, 332. 

6 Of Prelatical Episcopacy, ut, 86; The Apologies of Justin Martyr, edited by Basil 
L. Gildersleeve: New York, Harper (1877), 62. The reference is to A pology 1, 65. 

1” Of Prelatical Episcopacy, ut, 96; Migne, P.L., 11, 52-54, Liber de Praescriptionibus, 
32. 

18 Of Reformation in England, m1, 18; Migne, P.L., m1, 701, 975, and rv, 235, 290. 

19 Eikonoklastes, v, 230 f.; Migne, P.L., xxvi, 562 f., In Titum Commentar., 1. 
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like Eusebius and Sozomen afford evidence to the parity of bishop 
and presbyter.”° 

Having produced evidence that the episcopal rank has no his- 
torical foundation in the early Church, Milton attempts further 
to show it to have been actually a blight to the Christian organ- 
ization. From Basil of Caesarea, Gregory Nazianzen, Eusebius, 
and Socrates Scholasticus he drew statements derogatory to the 
credit of episcopal influence ;#* and from Martin of Tours the ad- 
mission that he had himself suffered in loss of spirituality since he 
became a bishop.” Greed for wealth is another charge against the 
episcopacy, which Milton supports by a statement from Sulpicius 
Severus that only the British bishops in his day were too poor to 
pay their own way to the ecumenical council of about 540 a.p.¥ 
Milton feels that the Fathers, whom his opponents quote, are not 
to be compared with the authority of Holy Writ; but he attempts 
also to show that such weight as they have is cast into his side of 
the scales rather than counter to him. 


IV 


The political controversy in which Milton was most active had 
to do with the question of the divine right of kings. It was of 
course brought to a head by the very concrete instance of the exe- 
cution of Charles I of England, an act which Milton defended. 
Upon this burning issue of the times Milton cites thirteen of the 
Fathers twenty-nine times. The basis of his argument was the 
statement of Paul that “the powers that be are ordained of God.” 
Milton bases his argument about this passage on Chrysostom’s 
twenty-third homily on the Epistle to the Romans, from which he 
quotes the following words:* 

2 Of Prelatical Episcopacy, m, 85; Migne, P.G., xx, 220, Historia Ecclesiastica, m, 4. 
Eikonoklastes, v, 230; Migne, P.G., txvm, 1476. 

% Of Reformation in England, mm, 21 f.; Migne, P.G., vit, 749, 752. 

22 Of Reformation in England, 111, 12 f.; Sulpicii Severi Libri Qui Supersunt recensuit 
Carolus Halm, “Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum”: Vienna (1866), 211, 
Dialogus m1, 13, 6. Cf. Dialogus m1, 4. 

% Of Prelatical Episcopacy, 11, 98; Of Reformation in England, m1, 16; Sulpicius 
Severus, Chronicon m1, 41, 3. 

% First Defence of the People of England, vit, 171; Migne, P.G., ix, 615, In Ep. ad 
Romanos Homilia, xxm, 1. 
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What? is every prince appointed then by God to be so? I say no such thing. 
St. Paul speaks not of the person of the magistrate, but of the magistracy 
itself. He does not say there is no prince but who is of God. He says there is 
no power but of God... . 


He makes use also of Ambrose’s spirited resistance to the Roman 
emperor as evidence of resistance to a tyrant;* and explains away 
Justin Martyr’s adulatory praise of the Antonines by declaring 
them to have deserved it.” The execution of Charles is justified by 
the example from Sozomen in which we read how one of Julian 
the Apostate’s own soldiers righteously assassinated that tyranni- 
cal ruler;?”? and Milton uses also the remark of Sulpicius Severus 
that no free people could ever endure the name of king.** Sup- 
ported by such authority, Milton feels free to laugh at his op- 
ponents and such authority as they can muster. 


V 


The third field of Milton’s activity as a pamphleteer was the 
social question of divorce. It is still somewhat of an open question 
to what extent his own marital difficulties stirred his interest in 
such a problem. He proposes three theses: first, that all marriage 
is not of God’s joining; secondly, that adultery is not the sole 
biblical ground for divorce; and, thirdly, that the early Church 
allowed a liberal interpretation of the biblical permission of 
divorce. Again the Fathers come into play; this time, however, 
almost as frequently as authorities to be confuted as foundation 
for his own argument. 

Milton’s first thesis is supported by Ambrose, who declares that, 
since a wife is intended to produce harmony, she who fails of that 
end is obviously no wife;?? and by Chrysostom, who declares a 
bad wife to be a help for the devil.*° He raises a laugh by quoting 
Augustine’s declaration that if God had intended any other pur- 


% First Defence of the People of England, vu1, 247 £., 255. 

% Ibid vu, 193. 

7 Ibid., 255; Migne, P.G., 1293, Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica, v1, 2. 
%8 First Defence of the People of England, vit, 291; Sulpicius Severus, Chronicon 1, 32,3. 
% Tetrachordon, tv, 211; Migne, P.L., xv, 1855. 

%° Ibid., tv, 99. This passage Milton borrowed from the Reformed scholar Paraeuss 
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pose in marriage than the begetting of children, he would surely 
have created another man in Eden instead of Eve.*! 

The second thesis centers in the interpretation placed upon the 

term “fornication,”’ which Milton contends was named figuratively 
as the sole ground for divorce. Among the Fathers quoted in sup- 
port of this interpretation are Epiphanius, Tertullian, Origen, 
Basil, Jerome, and the conclusions of two ecclesiastical councils.* 
Against him, however, was the statement of Lactantius, which 
Milton treats as follows :* 
Lactantius . . . hath these words: “But lest any think he may circumscribe 
divine precepts, let this be added, . . . he commits adultery who marries the 
divorced wife; and besides the crime of adultery, divorces a wife that he 
marry another.” To divorce and marry another and to divorce that he may 
marry another are two different things; and imply that Lactantius thought 
not this place the forbidding of all necessary divorce, but such only as pro- 
ceeded from the wanton desire of a future choice, not from the burden of a 
present affliction. ... 


The third thesis, that the early Church followed a liberal practice 
in divorce, Milton finds supported in passages from Justin Martyr, 
Origen, and Leo, who assert that in their day remarriage was 
permitted to divorced persons.* One must admit, however, that 
all three of Milton’s theses in the matter of divorce are less ca- 
pably defended than his arguments for presbyterial government 
and political freedom. This he evidently realizes, for his remarks 
take on a savage note, culminating in the following bit of vitupera- 
tion 

And if none of these considerations, with all their weight and gravity, can 
avail him to the dispossessing him of his precious literalism, let some one or 


other entreat him but to read on in the same 19th of Matthew till he comes 
to the place that says, ‘‘“Some make themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 


31 Tbid., tv, 85; Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 11, 448. Here Milton is not so 
much quoting Augustine as summarizing the treatise De Genesi ad Litteram where it 
touches this subject. 

%2 Tetrachordon, tv, 207-209. 

% Jbid., tv, 209 f.; Migne, P.L., vt, 270, Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones, v1, 23. 

% Judgment of Martin Bucer Concerning Divorce, tv, 33, 207-211; Migne, P.G., xt, 
1246, and P.L., 656-663. 

% Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 111, 486. 
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Heaven’s sake.’’ And then if he please to make use of Origen’s knife, he may 
do well to be his own carver. 


These few references from the larger number of patristic cita- 
tions made by Milton illustrate his extensive use of the Fathers 
of the Church. 


POEMS OF LAMENT IN CATULLUS 


By BARNDS 
Independence, Kansas 


The language of sorrow is a universal language, for it is the 
language of the human heart and is brought forth from the depths 
of human experience. Wherever death brings grief and the sense 
of loss; wherever love brings disillusionment; wherever hopes are 
shattered and visions dimmed—there will be found sorrow. Be it 
Moschus of old bewailing the death of Bion, the beautiful singer, 
the life of Dorian minstrelsy; or Catullus at his brother’s grave 
pouring forth vain words to unanswering dust; or Victor Hugo, 
torn by grief’s fierce passion for his daughter’s death; or Schiller 
singing in ghostly words of death and its cruel bitterness; or 
Tennyson mourning for his friend and rising from his grief to a 
more glorious faith—there is still a common undertone in all, 
though they sing in different lands and in different tongues. 

The literature of sorrow is by no means small; many are its ex- 
pressions. For tragedy lives when comedy dies, and sorrow is so 
of the warp and woof of our life that tragedy appeals to us most 
powerfully. In it we voice our sorrows, read the tale of our withered 
hopes, and dream of what might have been. Thus tragedy grips 
us when joy does not, for in it we see human life mirrored, and in 
it we find an outlet for our own experiences. 

Harrington says of Catullus’ poems of lament that they are 
“revelations of a suffering heart, expressed with the pathos char- 
acterizing a sensitive soul.’ These poems are written in the elegiac 
metre, a form peculiarly appropriate for poems of lament. 

The short poem cri by its wistful, burning sincerity charms us 


1C. P. Harrington, Catullus and His Influence: Boston, Marshall Jones and Co. 
(1923), 55. 
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ever. It is an invocation accompanying offerings made at the 
tomb of the poet’s brother in the Troad. It reads: 
Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus 
advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 
ut te postremo donarem munere mortis 
et mutam nequiquam adloquerer cinerem, 
quandoquidem fortuna mihi tote abstulit ispum, 
heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi. 
nunc tamen interea haec prisco quae more parentum 
tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 
accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu 
atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 


As in all of his personal poetry, so here, Catullus is transparent. 
His sorrow is sincere. Here speaks the broken heart of a brother 
weeping for a beloved brother. There is no fierce passion of grief, 
no uncontrolled sorrow, but the true intensity of grief that pierces 
the inmost parts of a soul. And yet about it all, there is a soothing 
melancholy that sobers and calms our spirit as we read. Cruttwell 
says concerning the death of the poet’s brother: “Nothing can 
surpass the simple pathos with which he alludes to this event.’ 
The great charm of the poem is its simplicity. So Catullus shows 
himself the artist because he so truly shows himself the man. 
Tennyson in his lines, 

There beneath the Roman ruin, where the purple flowers grow, 


Came that Ave aique vale of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago,’ 


has used the word that best describes the sorrow of Catullus when 
he used the word “hopeless.”’ For the sorrow of the poet was with- 
out a ray of hope; he speaks a farewell to his brother that is an 
eternal farewell. His love shall never die; but always as Daulias 
lamenting Itys, will he sing sad songs. Catullus’ Multas per gentes 
has burned across the ages because of its simple, sincere appeal to 
the human heart and its sobbing melodies linger in our ears while 
its words strike into our souls. 


* Charles Thomas Cruttwell, History of Roman Literature:* London, Charles Griffin 
& Co., 233. 
* The Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson: New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. (1900), 636. 
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With Catullus’ Multas per gentes, we may compare Swinburne’s 
Ave atque Vale,‘ written on the death of Charles Baudelaire. The 
title must certainly come from Catullus’ poem and there are places 
in Swinburne’s poem that suggest Catullus. The sadness of the 
last vain cry to unanswering dust is sounded also in the lines of 
Swinburne: 

Some little sound of unregarded tears 
Wept by effaced unprofitable eyes, 
And from pale mouths some cadence of dead sighs— 
These, only these, the hearkening spirit hears, 
Sees only such things rise. 


And also: 


Thou art too far for wings of words to follow, 
Far, too far off for thought or any prayer. 


The poem of Catullus is more, far more, intensely personal than 
Swinburne’s poem. It has the ring of real experience, real blinding 
tears and real heartache. One is a lament for a dear brother; the 
other an elegy on an admired poet. Catullus cares not for philo- 
sophical speculation; his grief prevents him from doing so. And 
in its utter simplicity Catullus cz finds its charm. 

The tone of Swinburne’s poem is pessimistic; there shines not 
a hopeful ray, only a melancholy glow of beauty. In thought the 
poem cannot compare with “In Memoriam,” “Thyrsis,” or 
“Lycidas”; but in beauty it well compares with them. Ave atque 
Vale is stately and grandiose. A weird, haunting music sounds in 
its lines; that music so characteristic of its author, who worshiped 
always at the shrine of Beauty, though that beauty was essentially 
pagan. In depth of emotion Swinburne does not equal Catullus, 
but in the real beauty of a finished elegy he equals and, to my 
mind, surpasses him. 

In Catullus txvim, the poet answers Manlius (or Mallius, or 
Manius), who had requested consolation for the death of his wife, 
that because of his own bereavement it would not be possible to 
console him with verses. His brother’s death has made writing 
impossible. In the midst of his explanation to Manlius, Catullus 


* Selections from the Poetical works of Swinburne: New York, A. L. Burt, 165. 
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breaks into an apostrophe to his brother, ascribing to him all the 
glories of the house and name: 
O misero frater adempte mihi, 
tu mea tu moriens fregisti commoda, frater, 
tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus, 
omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 
quae tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor.® 


In vss. 91-100 of the same poem the mention of Troy causes the 
poet to digress into a lament for his brother, five lines of which are 
almost identical with the five lines just quoted. He grieves sorely 
that his brother was buried away from home: 


Sed Troia obscena, Troia infelice sepultum 
detinet extremo terra aliena solo.® 


In Ltxv Catullus explains to his friend Hortensius that his grief 
restrains him from poetic inspiration. The poet’s sensibility is 
dulled to everything but grief for his brother: 


Nec potis est dulcis Musarum expromere fetus 
mens animi: tantis fluctuat ipsa malis.” 


There is a note of hopelessness in these verses of Catullus. There 
is the crying out against a blind chance that destroys even the 
young. 

Catullus does not philosophize about his grief. He is simply over- 
come by it. This characteristic appears also in Victor Hugo, as 
expressed in three poems lamenting his daughter’s death—Elle 
avait pris ce pli—a beautifully touching poem in which the keenest 
grief is portrayed—a grief that can hardly believe the truth; 
Demain dés Vaube, rather suggestive of Catullus c1; and Oh! je 
fus comme feu—full of wild, almost unrestrained passion. 


DEMAIN DES L’AUBE 


Demain, dés l’aube, a l’heure ot blanchit la campagne, 
Je partirai, vois-tu, je sais que tu m’attends, 

J'irai par la féret, j’irai par la montagne, 

Je ne puis demeurer loin de toi plus longtemps. 

Je marcherai les yeux fixés sur mes pensées, 

Sans rien voir au dehors, sans entendre aucun bruit, 


5 20-24. rxvimt, 99 f. Tixv, 3f. 
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Seul, inconnu, le dos courbé, les mains croisées, 
Triste, et le jour pour moi sera comme la nuit. 

Je ne regarderai ni l’or du soir qui tombe, 

Ni les voiles au loin déscendant vers Harfleur, 

Et quand j’arriverai, je mettrai sur ta tombe 

Un bouquet de houx verte et de bruyére en fleur.*® 


Demain dés V'aube is the expression of a deep-seated grief that 
suffers in silence and alone. The broken-hearted father is crushed 
by his daughter’s death; he can think of naught else but her. The 
external world of nature that has so often soothed the saddened 
hearts of men by its beauty and unfailing order has no message 
for him. 

Like Catullus, Hugo’s grief is the all-pervading emotion of his 
being. Like Catullus, he sees no ray of hope; all is the melancholy 
of sorrow. Catullus makes his death gift and speaks an everlasting 
farewell, but Hugo only makes his gift; he cannot speak the word 
of farewell. 

The grief of Victor Hugo is more uncontrolled than is the grief 
of Catullus. But there is the same note of deep sincerity, the same 
heart-touching pathos. For both men are weeping for someone 
deeply beloved, someone who had met an untimely death. We 
feel the rise and surge of feeling in Hugo—the awful revolt against 
truth; in Catullus we feel the calmness of a grief that is reconciled 
to fate, though that fate is bitter. 

A discussion of poems of sorrow would be sadly inadequate did 
it not include a study of two most remarkable laments from the 
Greek, namely, Moschus’ “Lament for Bion” and Bion’s “Lament 
for Adonis.” 

Moschus’ “Lament for Bion” is written in the dactylic hex- 
ameter. In form it resembles the song of Thyrsis of Theocritus 
(1, 64-141). It was probably suggested by Bion’s own famous 
“Lament for Adonis.” It is poetical in the extreme, full of al- 
lusions, full of the music of song. 

Bion was Moschus’ teacher. To others he left his wealth, but to 
Moschus his minstrelsy. The poet calls upon all nature to lament 
with him for Bion, the beautiful singer, 


® Victor Hugo, Zuvres Completes, de Poésie: Paris, Heltzel-Quantin, v1, 51. 
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Biwy rvaxev Bwxddos, oiv aire 
kal 7d pédos Tvaxe Kal Sdero Awpis 


Moschus’ “Lament for Bion’’ is full of haunting beauty; there is 
in it the music of the soft breezes laden with perfume from wild 
flowers; there are in it the tears of Cypris and the gentle loves; 
there is the dirge of sorrow for the perished Dorian minstrelsy—a 
haunting beautiful sadness. The influence of this lament on sub- 
sequent elegies has been great. 

Bion’s “Lament for Adonis” was probably written to be sung at 
such a festival as that described by Theocritus in Idyll xv. It is 
exceedingly onomatopoetic and musical; but it is mournful, sad, 
wailing music: 


Alafw rov “Adwyw* “Adwris 
kadds “Adwuis* érarafovow “Epwres. 
evi dapeot, Kimpu, xabevie 
éypeo Sedaia, kal thaTaynoov 
ornoea kal Kadds “Adwris.”’ 
alatw rov érarafovow “Epwres.!° 


Compared with Catullus’ poems the dirge is artificial and elabo- 
rate, lacking real personal feeling, but making a powerful appeal 
to the imagination, whereas, as we have noted before, Catullus is 
intensely personal, simple, and transparent. 

In the poems of Catullus and those of Victor Hugo, mentioned 
above, we find simply the bitterness and sorrow caused by the 
death of a loved one. There is no attempt at philosophizing. How- 
ever, in some of our most notable elegies we find that the lament 
for a loved one is the occasion not only for sorrow but for a con- 
sideration of certain aspects of human life. There is the attempt at 
philosophy. 

Shelley is influenced much by Bion and Moschus and the memo- 
rial idylls of Theocritus. He probably used the name “Adonais” 
to indicate his debt to Bion. With the first lines of Bion’s “Lament 
for Adonis” we may compare Shelley’s opening lines: 


Vss. 11 f. 10 Vs. 1-6. 
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I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 
O, weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head." 


Also Bion’s ““Lament”’: 
dui 5€ kdalovres avacrevaxovow “Epwres 
ke_payevor xairas dro Tas, 
és 6’ éi rotov EBaw’, bs wrepdv, ds hapérpar, 
tdwp, 6 unpia dover, 
és 6° avaixe Tov “Adwrw.!? 


And ‘‘Adonais”’: 
One from a lucid urn of starry dew 
Washed his light limbs as if embalming them; 
Another clipt her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, like an anadem 
Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem; 
Another in her wilful grief would break 
Her bow and wingéd reeds, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak, 
And dull the barbéd fire against his frozen cheek." 


In the “‘Adonais” the personal element is not very strong. The 
poet is not interested so much in Keats the man as in the death of 
a young poet whom the world misunderstood. 

The “Adonais” is mystical. In it Shelley, like a great musical 
composer, transports us into a world of thought and emotion. It is 
a world strange to the layman, but to the mystic, as real, even 
more real, than earth itself. 

The “Adonais” is in the classic line of succession of Bion and 
Moschus. By its pastoral tradition it also is related to the ‘“Thyr- 
sis” and the “Lycidas.”’ Compared with Catullus, it lacks per- 
sonal feeling and is more studied. Where Catullus ventures not at 
all into speculation, Shelley moves in a metaphysical world of 
mysticism. Where Catullus cannot think of immortality, Shelley 
can sing in rapturous strains. 

11 Percy Bysshe Shelley, Selected Poems, edited with introduction and notes by George 


Herbert Clarke: Boston, Houghton, Miffin and Co. (1907), 197. 
12 Vss. 79-85. 18 Vss. 91-99, 
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Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis” is a pastoral elegy written to 
commemorate the author’s friend, Arthur Hugh Clough. The title 
“Thyrsis” is evidently taken from Idyll 1 of Theocritus. The pas- 
toral background is that of a lovely English countryside. The 
general tone of “‘Thyrsis” is gnomic and threnodic. There is pres- 
ent in it a calm tenderness of reflection: 


How changed is here each spot man makes or fills! 
Yes, thou art gone! and round me too the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 
I see her veil draw soft across the day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with grey; 


I feel her finger light 
Laid peacefully upon life’s headlong train.“ 


Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” written on the death of the poet’s 
friend Arthur Henry Hallam, is really a book of short elegies. 
There are a hundred and thirty-one of these stanzas, three or four 
to each division. Tennyson was a “‘twice-born” man and the record 
of the spiritual change within him is contained in the various 
steps of the poem. The central problem is religious and philosophic. 
It teaches that love is the important element in life. 

The poem is intensely spiritual and markedly Christian. “In 
Memoriam” differs much from the laments of Catullus. It is reli- 
gious from the Christian standpoint and philosophic—whereas 
Catullus is religious, with the rather hopeless religion of the ortho- 
dox pagan, making no attempt at philosophy. ‘In Memoriam”’ is 
long and carefully studied; Catullus’ poems are short and exqui- 
site because they so truly express the heart of their author. But 
both in the poems of Catullus as well as ‘In Memoriam”’ there is 
a deeply personal element. For to Tennyson Hallam was ‘“‘more 
than my brothers are to me.” 

Frangis Jammes has a beautiful elegy in memory of Albert 
Samain, his dear friend. Tenderly he recalls his friendship with 


™ Matthew Arnold, Poems, Lyric and Elegiac Poems: London, Macmillan and Co. 
(1889), 241. 
% Le deuil des primevéres: Paris, Mercure de France (1920), 14. 
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Samain, their long talks and walks together, the quiet charm of 
their association. The last few lines are very touching and tender: 

Je songe a toi. Le jour baisse comme ce jour 

Ou je te vis dans mon vieux salon de compagne. 

Je songe a toi. Je songe aux montagnes natales. 

Je songe a ce Versaille of tu me promenas, 

Ou nous disions des vers, tristes et pas 4 pas 

Je songe 4 ton ami et je songe a ta mére. 

Je songe 4 ces moutons qui, au bord du lac bleu, 

En attendant la mort bélaient sur leurs clarines. 

Je songe a toi. Je songe au vide pur des cieux, 

Je songe 4 l’eau sans fin, a la clarté des feux. 

Je songe a la rosée qui brille sur les vignes. 

Je songe a toi. Je songe 4 moi. Je songe a Dieu. 


There is manifest here a quiet sorrow for a dearly beloved friend. 
It is a meditative grief. In mood the poem is somewhat akin to 
the ““Thyrsis” and also to the passages in “In Memoriam”’ where 
Tennyson speaks of his early friendship with Hallam. It lacks the 
depth of emotion characteristic of Catullus, but it leaves us with 
a beautiful burst of hope and faith. 

Alfred de Musset has written a beautiful elegy on Maria Felicia 
Malibran. A La Malibran is, on the whole, an exquisite poem. De 
Musset was not suffering as Catullus suffered; he could think of 
the beauty of romantic love and of the wonder of art. Catullus 
could think only of his sorrow. A La Malibran is full of beautiful 
tenderness. Love in its purity and in its ethereal charm seems to 
be there. Catullus is tender but he is not thinking of love in the 
abstract; he is experiencing sorrow for his brother whom he has 
loved and will love always in his heart of hearts. De Musset sighs, 
but Catullus weeps. 

A notable poem of sorrow is Schiller’s Leichenphantasie.” It is 
the picture of an old father mourning for the death of a young 
son. It is full of ghostliness and gloom: 

Mit erstorbnem Scheinen 
Steht der Mond auf totenstillen Hainen, 


Seufzend streicht der Nachtgeist durch die Luft. 
Nebelwolken schauern, 


6 Schiller, Sdmmiliche Werke: Leipzig, Grimme und Tromel (1882), 1, 4. 
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Sterne trauern 
Bleich herab, wie Lampen in der Gruft. 


Dumpfig schollert’s iiberm Sarg zum Hiigel— 
O, um Erdballs Schitze nur noch einen Blick! 
Starr und ewig schliesst des Grabes Riegel, 


Dumpfer—dumpfer schollert’s iiberm Sarg zum Hiigel, 
Nimmer giebt das Grab zuriick. 


The poet has led us into an atmosphere of gloom and sorrow 
and in well-chosen words has made us feel the bitter lonesomeness 
and helplessness that death brings. There is no note of hope, only 
the immediate present with its sorrow. And in this he is like Catul- 
lus. But Catullus speaks naively from his heart, while Schiller has 
created a poem to convey a definite impression. 

In the presence of death the thoughts of men turn to the life 
beyond; for men think great thoughts in life’s crises. We find, 
therefore, in the poems of sorrow that we have discussed, certain 
speculations concerning death and its meaning, certain religious 
beliefs, certain rays of hope expressed. 

The ancients in death’s presence lacked the assurance that the 
Christian has. Hence we may account, in some measure, for the 
difference in feeling between them and the poets of a later date. 

We find, for example, a deep religious note in Emerson’s ““Thre- 
nody’”’ written on the death of his own son: 

What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent. 


Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain 
Heart’s love will meet thee again. 


Silent rushes the swift Lord 

Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broad-sowing, bleak and void to bliss, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness, 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow, 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow; 


House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found. 


17 Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Early Poems: with Biographical Introduction by 
Henry Ketcham: New York, A. L. Burt (1900), 228. 
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To sum up briefly, we may say that in the personal poems 
lamenting his brother’s death Catullus is speaking from the’sad 
experiences of his own heart. It is an intensely personal grief that 
speaks. Others have used elegy to speculate on some philosophical 
or theological truth or to utter invective, perhaps, but Catullus 
mourns too deeply for that. Moreover he used a metre that fitted 
his theme. The simplicity of his utterances of grief is clear. He 
employs no pastoral convention or other device, but writes from 


his heart. Nor is there any difficulty in understanding Catullus. 


Others have written in elaborate measure and have almost covered 
up the feeling of grief; but the message from Catullus’ heart flies 
straight to the heart of the reader. He speaks a language that all 
can understand. If the utter hopelessness of Catullus depresses 
us, we may turn with gladness from the typical pagan utterance: 


Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale 


to lines like those of Emerson—lines that only a Christian theolo- 
gian could have written: 


House and tenant go to ground 
Lost in God, in Godhead found. 


A STUDY OF DIDO AND AENEAS 


By VERDA Evans 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


One of the perennial questions in the history of the short story 
concerns the fate of the man in Stockton’s story, The Lady or the 
Tiger. The story is laid in a barbaric kingdom. The king, upon 
discovering his daughter’s love for the young courtier of lowly 
station, used his favorite method of determining justice by having 
the youth placed in an arena from which opened two doors, 
exactly alike. As was the custom in this kingdom, behind one 
door stood a beautiful maiden, and behind the other crouched a 
tiger. If the accused chose the door concealing the lady, a priest 
stepped forth and they were immediately married. If he chose the 
other door, the tiger speedily settled the matte.. The decisions 
were not always fair but they were definitely determinate. In this 
instance the question depends upon the disposition of the prin- 
cess, a barbarian, who alone knows which of the doors hides the 
lady and which the tiger. The day is set; the crowd is gathered. 
The princess motions to her lover and he goes straightway to the 
door that she designates. I have been of two minds concerning 
his fate, for the story ends before the door opens. However, upon 
reading the prayer of Dido just before her death upon the funeral 
pyre, I am convinced that the barbaric blood of the princess 
decided that if she were not to have her lover, the tiger should. 

The true treatment of Dido and Aeneas, to my mind, demands 
that Dido be treated primarily as a woman, though a queen, to 
whom love was absolute and overpowering; and that Aeneas be 
considered as a man, but a man of destiny, to whom love was of 
importance second to his mission. If we view Dido as merely a 
victim of a plot planned by Venus and perpetrated by Cupid, we 
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lose the human element entirely. In the light of the conversation 
between Dido and her sister Anna in the opening of Book tv, I 
am inclined to consider Dido as a free moral agent. I might add 
here that my judgment formed upon a closer study of the situation 
differs somewhat from my opinion after a first reading. 

I am strongly impressed, however, with the noble, generous 
qualities of Dido which shine forth from her first welcome to the 
Trojans in which she says, 

Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur (1, 574) 


to the moment, then she utters these tragic words: 

Non licuit thalami expertem sine crimine vitam 

degere more ferae, talis nec tangere curas (Iv, 550 f.). 
Yet, to my mind, from this time on Dido becomes a barbaric 
princess governed by primitive instincts and by the frenzy of a 
strong-willed, proud woman whose love has been scorned. 

In Book 1, following Dido’s offer to send out searching parties 
for Aeneas and Achates, we find the loyal Aeneas addressing the 
queen in a noble tribute which he ends with these words: 

In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae 
lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 


semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt 
quae me cumque vocant terrae (1, 607-610). 


I find no statement of Aeneas in the Aeneid at any time in which 
he offers to do more than this. This one thing he does. Vergil may 
purposely have made a case for Aeneas and, if this was his pur- 
pose, he has accomplished it most skillfully. We have indirect 
references to the gifts of Aeneas, to the fact that he has forgotten 
his mission entirely, and to his very evident enjoyment of Dido’s 
love, but never do we find any pledge of troth on the part of 
Aeneas. This is by no means entirely to his credit, but it does 
suggest that he did not break his word to Dido although he very 
evidently betrayed her faith in him. 

In saying that Aeneas kept the one vow to Dido of which we 
know, I refer to his words to her when she accuses him upon dis- 
covering his plans to leave Carthage: 
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Ego te, quae plurima fando 
enumerare vales, numquam, regina, negabo 
promeritam, nec me meminisse pigebit Elissae 
dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus. (1v, 333-336). 


Here he reiterates his pledge made to Dido when he first sees her. 
He uses also the more familiar “Elissa” which may possibly be 
construed as an evidence of his very deep feeling at the thought of 
leaving her. I cannot avoid being impressed with the evident sin- 
cerity of his speech in which he makes plain to her that he has no 
choice except to follow his destiny, although I am equally im- 
pressed with the brutality of it and also with the unbelievable 
coldness of his attitude toward his queen. I find these words again 
being introduced by Vergil in order to explain the conduct of 
Aeneas, “he upon the advice of Jupiter... .’’ This in part re- 
moves Aeneas from the réle of a lover and makes him essentially 
a tool of the gods. Aeneas then tells Dido very directly that he had 
made no promise to her, as shown in these words, following his 
statement that he had no intention of concealing his flight: 
nec conjugis umquam 
praetendi taedas aut haec in foedera veni (rv, 338 f.). 


He is so evidently genuinely frightened by the appearance of the 
god and so torn by his love for Dido that I am moved to pity him. 
However, I find no indication, however slight, in the attitude of 
Aeneas following the visit of Mercury that suggests that there is 
any doubt in his mind as to what he will do. The only question 
in his mind seems to be the one of breaking the news to Dido. He 
accepts from the first the will of the gods although decidedly 
moved at the thought of leaving Dido. He handles this in a 
typically masculine manner by seeking to postpone it until the 
very last moment and so brings upon himself the added shame of 
being a coward, at least, in the eyes of his queen, who in the mean- 
time has sensed the situation with the intuition implied in the 
words, quis fallere possit amantem, and comes to Aeneas bitterly 
reproaching him for his intended flight. 

Aeneas, seeking to strengthen his position by bringing in all 
possible reasons, now refers to the destiny of his son Ascanius in 
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the western world. Moreover, he finishes his explanation with this 
statement which should have been of some consolation to Dido: 


Desine meque tuis incendere teque querelis; 
Italiam non sponte sequor (Iv, 360 f.). 


Nevertheless Dido is not appeased by his attempts to conciliate 
her and hurls at him a wild, confused torrent of reproaches, scorn, 
love, past favors, and ends with this very definite curse: 

I, sequere Italiam ventis, pete regna per undas. 

spero equidem mediis, si quid pia numina possunt, 

supplicia hausurum scopulis et nomine Dido 

saepe vocaturum. sequar atris ignibus absens 

et, cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus, 

omnibus umbra locis adero. dabis, improbe, poenas (1v, 381-386). 


Although I have chosen to discount somewhat the plot of Venus 
and the later plot of Venus and Juno, I cannot help being im- 
pressed with the number of times the phrase “‘unwitting Dido” 
occurs in the last hundred lines of Book 1 and with the equal 
number of references to “unhappy Dido” in the latter part of 
Book tv. The references in Book 1 definitely foreshadow the great 
tragedy in Book Iv. The plans of Venus and Juno undoubtedly 
influence the actions of Dido. However, the dialogue between Dido 
and Anna in the beginning of Book Iv suggests strongly that Dido 
had within her the power to deny the growing love which she 
recognizes by these words, Agnosco veteris vestigia flammae. 

Dido evidently realizes the perils of an attachment to Aeneas, 
for she weighs the matter in her own mind and then definitely says 
that she would sooner suffer the horrors of the underworld than 
violate in any way her honor. Anna, however, chides her for her 
continued sorrowing and urges her to follow the dictates of her 
heart, urging the many advantages of a union with the Trojan 
hero. This encouragement on the part of the sister undoubtedly 
led Dido to follow the desires of her heart with greater freedom. 
Right now it would seem that both the women have in their 
minds the fact that Aeneas is, after all, a man of destiny and 
may not linger long on their shores, for we find Anna giving voice 
to these fears by devising ways and means for prolonging the stay 
of the hero: 
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. . . posce deos veniam, sacrisque litatis 

indulge hospitio causasque innecte morandi, 

dum pelago desaevit hiems et aquosus Orion, 

quassataeque rates, dum non tractabile caelum (1v, 50-53). 


This would suggest that Dido realized that the odds were against 
the union from the first and that she was pitting human love 
against the power of the gods. 

I am impressed with the fact that Vergil gives a very good ac- 
count of both Venus and Aeneas. Venus very clearly did not wish 
the attention of the hero to be diverted from Italy, but inasmuch 
as she had given tacit approval to Juno’s plan, Vergil has Jupiter’s 
attention brought to the situation by a third party, Iarbas, who 
hears of the happenings through the widespread activity of 
Rumor. The story, to my mind, is told from a man’s point of 
view, and I find it most convincing. However, the following 
picture of Aeneas, though quite in character, disturbs me when 
I attempt to justify his actions, assuming that his love for Dido 
was real: 


Aeneas celsa in puppi, iam certus eundi, 
carpebat somnos, rebus iam rite paratis (1v, 554 f.). 

This picture is in strong contrast to the frenzy of Dido, who at 
the same time is combining black magic with gifts to the gods in 
an attempt to touch the heart of Aeneas. I see in this contrast, 
whether rightly or not, a striking picture of the difference in the 
Trojan temper and the Phoenician temper—the unquestioned 
acceptance of fate by the founder of the Roman race and the fiery 
struggle against fate by the semi-barbaric Phoenician queen. I am 
likewise impressed with the difference in attitude as shown by the 
lost Creusa and the deserted Dido. This again may have been 
Vergil’s way of showing the superiority of the toga-wearing race. 

It is hard to criticize Aeneas too severely, for there is some- 
thing essentially fine about the man. He had wandered for seven 
years with little rest; he would have been more than mortal man or 
the grandson of Jupiter had he refused the rest and love offered 
him in the kingdom to which his goddess-mother had directed him. 
This picture of Aeneas, as seen by Mercury, suggests strongly to 
me that he was happy and satisfied in the love of Dido and un- 
mindful of his destiny until sharply recalled by Jupiter: 
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Aenean fundatem arces ac tecta novatem 

conspicit: atque illi stellatus iaspide fulva 

ensis erat tyriosque ardebat murice laena 

demissa ex umeris, dives quae munera Dido 

fecerat, et tenui telas discreverat auro (Iv, 260-264). 

It also indicates that he was quite honest in his intention of 
sharing Dido’s kingdom until he was reminded of his mission by 
royal command. There is, of course, no adequate excuse for 
Aeneas’ loitering on the Carthaginian shore, but there are many 
extenuating circumstances. 

Dido is an unparalleled example of a woman who “loved not 
wisely but too well.”’ She is as eternally feminine as Aeneas is ever- 
lastingly masculine. Mercury, conscious of this, wakes Aeneas from 
his sleep and bids him leave the shore at once. He ends his speech 
by reminding Aeneas that “Varium et mutabile semper femina.” 

Emotionally, my sympathy is with Dido although I am in- 
clined to recognize the justice of her comment to herself, following 
her uncontrolled outburst against Aeneas: 


Infelix Dido! nunc te facta impia tangunt? 
tum decuit, cum sceptra dabas (rv, 596 f.). 


However, Dido stops her own conscience by again bringing to the 
front the broken faith of Aeneas and she ends with the tre- 
mendous prophecy and prayer which are brought to fulfilment in 
the Second Punic War, when Hannibal, as the “unknown avenger,” 
brings the Roman Republic near to ruin in the great enmity be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, which, again, Dido had prayed for. 
These verses, as translated by E. Fairfax Taylor, give us a 

striking picture of a brave woman brought to ruin through a 
devastating love: 

Dear relics! loved while Fate and Jove were kind, 

Receive this soul, and free me from my woe. 

My life is lived; behold, the course assigned 

By Fortune now is finished, and I go, 

A shade majestic, to the world below. 

A glorious city I have built, have seen 

My walls, avenged my husband of his foe. 

Thrice happy, ah! too happy had I been 

Had Dardan ships, alas! not come to bring me teen. 

These are Dido’ own words, and yet I cannot escape the convic- 

tion, though it be traitorous to admit it, that Dido would not 


have had it otherwise. 


RNotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


THE JLIAD AND SPARKENBROKE 


The first seven verses of the /liad have often been criticized as 
forming an inadequate introduction to that great poem. They 
contain indeed a reference to the wrath of Achilles and to some 
of the consequences of that wrath, to the will of Zeus, and to the 
quarrel between Atrides and the son of Peleus. But they make no 
mention of Hector of or Patroclus or of Priam or even of the weary 
days of fighting on the Scamandran plain. Very naturally, then, 
many scholars have argued that these verses were composed 
originally as the prelude of a different poem and were quite illogi- 
cally retained when that poem was expanded into the /liad. As 
Grote! put it: “The primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the 
anger of Achilles, and its direct consequence, yet remains, after 
it has ceased to be coéxtensive with the poem.” 

This view appeared to be plausible, and so was often repeated. 
Indeed these few verses constitute one of the foundation stones 
of the theory that the kernel of the //iad was a poem of more re- 
stricted theme and compass than the final product. The theory 
has of course been challenged. One need do no more than turn 
the pages of Rothe, Stawell, and Bowra to learn the chief points 
of the rebuttal: many events not explicitly mentioned are never- 
theless implied; the prologues of Paradise Lost, the Aeneid, etc. 
are also incomplete; the poet omitted certain details that he 
might thereby enhance the element of surprise. 

The purpose of this note is not to discuss these matters but to 
call attention to a striking modern parallel. This is found in one 


1 Cf. History of Greece: Boston, J. P. Jewett and Co. (1851), m, 236. 
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of the most successful and delightful novels of the past year, 
Charles Morgan’s Sparkenbroke (Macmillan, 1936). The story 
begins in an unusual way by telling the conclusion of the tale at 
the very beginning, and the first three paragraphs form a prelude 
to the whole narrative. First there is a reference to the death of 
Lord Sparkenbroke, and we are told that he died in the Sparken- 
broke Mound. This reminds one of the “Wrath sing, O Goddess” 
of the opening line of the Jliad. For Sparkenbroke’s unique view 
of death is as prominent in the novel as the wrath of Achilles is 
in the poem, and all his life the Mound had had for him an almost 
overpowering fascination. Other events and features of the story 
are then flashed on the screen, and finally the names of several 
of the minor characters. When after finishing the tale we turn 
back, as probably everyone does, to read again the prologue, we 
are surprised to discover that the name of Mary does not appear 
there, of Mary whose passionate love for Sparkenbroke per- 
meates almost the entire novel. The omission is like that of the 
names of Hector and especially of Patroclus in the prologue of the 
Iliad. Or should we say that it is not the same? Probably the 
Homeric critics of the nineteenth century, if Sparkenbroke had 
been published, let us say, in 1836, would have insisted that the 
cases are not parallel. 

How easy it would be, applying the methods of Homeric criti- 
cism which prevailed during the last century, to show that ‘‘the 
original core” of the novel has been “overlaid with later addi- 
tions,” that a story about Sparkenbroke and the Mound has been 
“expanded” into a richer, more varied tale about Sparkenbroke 
and Mary, and that the primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the 
death of the hero, yet remains after it has ceased to be coéxtensive 
with the novel! This of course would be arrant nonsense. Yet the 
Homeric scholars of the nineteenth century were often guilty of 
blindness equally gross. It is sad indeed to reflect that we shall 
never understand the art of Homer until we have utterly cast off 
the incubus of the Homeric criticism which was in fashion from 


Wolf to Wilamowitz. 
James T. ALLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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CLAUDIUS OR CLODIUS? 


The family of which the famous tribune and enemy of Cicero 
was a member customarily spelled its name Claudius, but he 
used the spelling Clodius. The question of the significance of this 
fact is vexed and one which suffers from insufficient evidence, but 
it is important both for him and for Catullus’ Clodia. There are 
authorities who have said with considerable vehemence that the 
difference in spelling is meaningless, but such a basis for research 
is psychologically unsound—the spelling of a man’s name is im- 
portant to him, and it is well to note here that Clodius managed 
his becoming a plebeian in such a way as to retain his name. 

Sommer is an exponent of the view that the variation in spelling 

is of no moment,’ basing his opinion largely on the fact that the 
name of Publius Clodius’ aristocratic brother Appius Claudius 
was once transliterated into Greek as Clodius (/.G. m1, 566); but 
Sturtevant’s list of transliterations shows that in this matter the 
Greeks were so inconsistent that their evidence has no value. 
Groag also claims that there is no difference between the two 
spellings. Drumann-Groebe furnishes important facts: 
Ein alter Scholiast las bei Juvenal v1, 345: Sed nunc ad quas non Claudius 
aras? und erkliarte: pro Clodius, licet nam per communionem (uti), Clodius et 
Claudius, ut cotes et cautes, ut auriga (qui) origa. Bestaitigend sagt Dio xxxv1, 
14, 4: “P. Clodius, welchen einige Claudius nennen,” und in einem Codex 
von Cic. in Clod. et Curionem liest man in der Ueberschrift: In P. Claudium 
(ed. Orelli v, 2, p. 329). 


Stolz-Schmalz points out that the use of long o for aw is rural, as 
does Kieckers; and Sturtevant insists that it indicates a lack of 
education. Lindsay is quite certain that Clodius was the first of 
the gens to use the plebeian name, “‘no doubt with the view of 


1Cf. Th. Mommsen, Rémische Forschungen: Berlin, Weidmann (1864), 1, 124-127 
and 397-409, especially 408 f. 

? The works referred to in this paragraph are: Ferdinand Sommer, Kritische Erléuter- 
ungen zur Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre: Heidelberg, Carl Winter (1914), 22, n. 
22; E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin: University of Chicago 
Press (1920), 58 f.; Groag, Real Encyclopédie 1, 2662; Drumann Groebe, Geschichte 
Roms: Leipzig, Gebriider Borntraeger (1902), m, 173, n. 2; Stolz Schmalz (Leumann- 
Hofmann), Lateinische Grammatik:® Miinchen, Beck (1928), 79; Ernst Kieckers, 
Historische Lateinische Grammatik: Miinchen, Max Hueber (1930), 1, 34 f.; and W. M. 
Lindsay, The Latin Language: New York, Oxford University Press (1894), 41. 
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conciliating the mob. Cicero himself in his letters often uses the 
more homely forms with 9, e.g., loreolam (Att. v, 20, 4), pollulum 
(Fam. xu, 12, 2), etc.” In this unpromising material there are 
several facts, which, when combined, give at least a hint as to the 
reason for the variant spellings. 

In the first place we must remember that proud families, par- 
ticularly in Rome, have a strong tendency to cling to the old way 
of spelling their names. The Claudians were, moreover, Sabine in 
origin,® and therefore the au would be original in their name, 
since au is preserved in Oscan but becomes long o in Umbrian.‘ 
Hence we cannot believe that any change would have been made 
lightly, and Munro says that almost without exception the name 
was spelled Claudius before the time of the tribune.° 

There were six children in this branch of the family; of these 
the three sisters and one brother are commonly known by the 
Clodian form, the other two brothers by the Claudian. Two of the 
sisters are comparatively obscure, and their names are usually only 
mentioned because they had a sort of borrowed prominence from 
their famous brother. The other sister, the famous Clodia, is ap- 
parently mentioned just once by name by an author writing prior 
to 60 B.c., and then she is called Claudia.® Also, Dio Cassius, in 
the passage cited by Drumann-Groebe,’ is writing of Clodius’ 
activities in Asia Minor in 68 B.c., when he remarks that some 
people called him Claudius. The citation by Drumann-Groebe of 
the manuscript which entitles the speech In P. Claudium is also 
worthy of consideration, since it is the Scholia Bobiensia which do 
this (ed. Stangl (1912), m, 85). It is true that above the pages of 
the commentary is the variant title In P. Claudium et Curionem, 
but there is such an unlikeness between these headings that I do 
not think we can pass over them lightly, especially as the speech 
was delivered in May, 61 B.c. 


* Cf. Suetonius, Tiberius 1. 

* Cf. C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian:? Boston, Ginn and Co. (1928), 
46. 
5 Cf. H. A. J. Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus: Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell and Co. (1878), 198. 

* Cf. Cicero, Ad Familiares v, 2, 6 (to her husband Metellus Celer in 62 B.c.): Egi 
cum Claudia uxore tua, etc. 7 Cf. Dio Cassius xxxv1, 14, 4. 
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What we must look for, then, is some change in the fortunes of 
these people which would lead them to change their names in 61 
B.c., and we find it readily enough in’Clodius’ decision to seek the 
tribuneship.* I doubt that we can explain this decision solely by 
his hatred of Cicero. The trouble he caused in the army of Lucullus 
shows that he had popularist tendencies even then,’ and I think 
we can assume that he later acted as he did in order to fulfil some 
rational policy, of which Cicero’s exile was a necessary part. The 
fact that his sisters called themselves Clodia may indicate that 
they were converted to his political philosophy. I do not think 
it too bold to suggest that it was this which gave Cicero the oppor- 
tunity of saying Clodius seduced them.'® Popular politics had 
always been a sort of tradition in the Claudian family.” 

It may well have been politics which caused dissension in their 
three marriages. Clodius’ three sisters were married to L. Licinius 
Lucullus, Q. Marcius Rex, and Q. Metellus Celer, all of the aristo- 
cratic faction. When Marcius Rex died in 61 B.c., he left nothing 
to Clodius, a fact upon which Cicero twits him” and which would 
show that he wasted no affection on Clodius. Cicero would be 
compelled to speak of “Claudia” when writing to Metellus, even 
if his wife had changed her name at that date, because Metellus’ 
aristocratic politics could never endure any hint of plebeianism; 
but it is probably wiser to suppose that she still used that form 
of the name in 62. By 60 B.c., however, she was at odds with her 
husband for his refusal to help Clodius in his attempts to be made 


8 Cf. Cicero, Ad Alticum 1, 18, 4 f.; 1, 19, 5; and Dio Cassius xxxvm, 51; xxxvmmI, 
12. Thus we see that Clodius’ efforts to be elected tribune began in late 61 B.c. In 
regard to the particular manner in which Clodius became a plebeian, cf. the article 
by Mommseen cited in footnote 1, and also A. Bouché-Leclercq, Manuel des Institutions 
Romaines: Paris, Librairie Hachette et Cie (1886), 385, n. 4. 

* Cf. Hugh Last apud Cambridge Ancient History 1x (1932), 136; and Dio Cassius 
XXXVI, 14, 4; xxxv1, 16, 3. 

10 Cf. Cicero, Ad Familiares 1, 9, 15; 1, 16, 4; m, 1, 5; Ad Quintum Fratrem 11, 3, 2; 
Cicero, De Haruspicum Responsis 42; Cicero, Pro Milone 73; Plutarch, Lucullus xxxiv, 
1; Cicero xxIx. 

" Cf. Th. Mommsen, “Die Patricischen Claudier,” op. cit., 1, 287-318, idem, History 
of Rome (Eng. tr., 1900), 1, 495-508; G. C. Fiske, “Politics of the Patrician Claudii,” 
Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil. xa (1902), 1-59, especially 51-59. 

® Cf. Cicero, Ad Atticum 1, 16, 10. 
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a plebian,” and if Cicero had mentioned her by name at this time, 
he probably would have called her Clodia. 

One of the brothers who kept the Claudian spelling was notori- 
ously snobbish; of the other we know too little to judge. It is a 
question whether this brother, C. Claudius, regarded himself as 
a patrician or a plebeian, since the evidence is one of Cicero’s 
jokes.” P. Clodius had two children, a son and a daughter, both 
of whom apparently preferred the Claudian spelling.’® Cicero and 
Antony use the Clodian form in the interchange of letters about 
the son in 44 B.c.,!” perhaps as an indication that Cicero would 
hold no grudge against the son, but that he could never forget the 
circumstances under which the name was changed. Certainly 
Cicero’s use of the name should demonstrate that the change of 
the spelling from Claudius to Clodius was of real significance and 
that, although the son preferred the aristocratic form, he was 
really entitled only to the vulgar one. Cicero was a stickler on 
such points and had an unpleasant habit of remembering forms of 
names which their owners would have liked to forget."® 

Our conclusions, then, are that down to the time of Clodius the 
name was usually Claudius and that he and his sisters changed it 
at just the time he began to evince the interest in popular politics 
which is now regarded as the main characteristic of his career. 
Clodius is not the spelling of the plebeian branch of the family, 
since they also called themselves Claudii; it must be that Clodius 
is simply the vulgar pronunciation and that Clodius and his sis- 
ters used it for the purpose of displaying their political affiliations. 


WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


3 Cf. Cicero, Ad Atticum, u1, 1, 5. 4 Cf. Cicero, Ad Familiares m1, 7, 5. 

4 Cf. Cicero, Pro Scauro 33 f., and Asconius on that passage (1m, 27, ed. Stangl). 
It is usual to say that he also intended to become a plebeian (Th. Mommsen, Rémische 
Forschungen 1, 125; Drumann-Groebe, op. cit. u, 171 f.), but he seems to have spelled 
his name Claudius. 

16 Claudia: Stein, R.EZ. m1, 2886, No. 390; and Suetonius, Augustus tx. Claudius: 
Miinzer, R.E. tv, 88, No. 49; C.I.L. v1, 1282. 

17 Cf. Cicero, Ad Atticum x1v, 13, 2 f., and 13s, 4f. 

18 Cf. the discussion of Cicero’s use of the names of the young Octavian in Tyrrell 
and Purser’s edition of the Letters v1 (1933), p. 374; also their note to Ad Brutum 1, 
16, 1. 
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AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, with an English translation by John 
C. Rolfe. In three volumes (Loeb Classical Library) 1. Cam- 
bridge, London, William Heinemann; Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 1+583; frontispiece and maps. 10s; $2.50. 


Nearly forty years ago, as a Fellow of our Roman School anxious 
to tackle a late Latin text problem where the manuscripts were in 
Rome, I searched diligently through the manuals of Latin litera- 
ture, and was rewarded by just what I wanted—the interrelation 
of the manuscripts of the fourth-century historian Ammianus 
Marcellinus. Study of these manuscripts led to the conviction that 
a new text edition was necessary, especially as no modern scholar 
had utilized the criterion of the accentual clausula adopted by 
Ammianus and almost as essential for critical work as knowledge 
of the rules of hexameter verse for Vergil. Collation of the manu- 
scripts and reconstruction of the text, with the stimulating aid of 
Traube (who at first advised against undertaking such an am- 
’ bitious task) and, after his untimely death, of Heraeus, proved a 
fascinating education. When I was later invited by the editors of 
the Loeb Series to translate Ammianus into English, I accepted 
with misgivings, well aware of the difficulties; but I was allured 
by the noble stateliness of old Philemon Holland’s Elizabethan 
translation, and hoped it might be possible to retain much of his 
elevation of style. But the life of a traveling lecturer proved un- 
suitable for such work, and after I had finished Books xIv-xvu, 
4, I reluctantly sent in my resignation to the editors. They were 
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fortunate in persuading Professor Rolfe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to undertake the task; he now presents us with 
Vol. 1 of his translation, covering Books xIv—xIx. 

Ammianus was a staff officer under Julian and Valentinian, and 
the extant portion of his history deals with the years 353-378, 
during which he was actively engaged in many parts of the Em- 
pire. That was a period of Renaissance, of which Ammianus’ 
contemporary Claudian could write that one could travel peace- 
fully from the Rhone to the Orontes and visit ultima Thule; but 
the Germans kept breaking their treaties and crossing the Rhine 
and the Danube, and the Persians were breaking down the 
Eastern barriers. Ammianus engaged in this border warfare, of 
which he gives us exciting episodes, including a lucky escape of 
his own. He has his favorites, like Julian the Apostate; but in 
general he maintains a calm and dispassionate attitude, particu- 
larly toward the Christians—a well-known passage contrasts the 
virtuous usefulness of many a village priest with the showy and 
ambitious career of Roman prelates. Gibbon found him a faith- 
ful and trustworthy guide, and some recent German scholars 
have placed him in the first rank of historical writers. So we have 
good reason to be grateful to Professor Rolfe for the devoted 
labor of several years, of which this volume is the first fruit. 

Few foreign authors are as hard to translate as Ammianus. 
When he settled down in Rome after his retirement, he became 
one of a highly rhetorical group of writers and critics—Libanius 
and Symmachus are the best known of these. Ammianus was a 
Greek, like them, but he wrote in Latin; he quotes Cicero and 
Livy constantly and took Tacitus as his model; he aimed at a 
lofty style which should combine, as it were, Shakespeare and 
Strachey and at the same time cause the reader to admire his wide 
vocabulary and vast erudition. And every clause-ending in the 
whole work must follow the iron-clad rules of rhythmical ca- 
dence—two or four unaccented syllables between the last two ac- 
cents, never one or three. “Pluribus unum”’ scans; “in vino veri- 
tas,” does not. The result is a succession of ponderous periods 
crammed with classical tidbits and lexicographical caviare. How 
shall, or can, this strange mixture be translated into English? If 
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one had a lifetime of leisure to devote to it, one might imitate 
closely, in rhythmical prose like Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, the 
antiquarian and the modernistic touches, the learned disquisi- 
tions and the colloquial anecdotes which garnish Ammianus’ nar- 
rative. Professor Rolfe has chosen to follow the Latin sentence- 
structure quite closely in his translation and to present a sober 
and accurate version. Having grappled with the difficulties of the 
task myself, beginning with a criticism by the English editor of 
my use of “shall” and “will” and “should” and “‘would” in con- 
ditional clauses—a controversy resulting in an admission from the 
Englishman that he came from a region where no distinction was 
made and was using rules laid down in a grammar as he under- 
stood them—I certainly should judge mildly; but Professor Rolfe 
need not aplogize; he has done his task well; his translation of Am- 
mianus must make much the same impression on the reader in- 
nocent of Latin as the original text does on a Latinist. Professor 
Rolfe has also brought the Latin text up to date by inserting 
some recent emendations, and has filled up numerous lacunae left 
in the manuscripts. In his introduction we find a valuable sum- 
mary of the titles and duties of civil and military officials of the 
period; there is an admirable bibliography. We hope the other 
two volumes will follow soon. 

I have gone thus into detail to show young American Latinists 
how two Americans have linked their names with a Latin author, 
and to assure them that the field is still wide open. One fascinating 
task I have often urged upon beginners is a modern text of Gregory 
of Tours’ History of the Franks, written, like Ammianus’ work, 
in rhythmical clausulae, whose investigation would be repaying 
from several points of view. A dozen other works could be named 
which cry for scientific treatment. It is true that one must devote 
years to collation of manuscripts, to long search in works of refer- 
ence, to proofreading; and there will not merely be no money re- 
turn, but it may cost money. But for wealth of experience, for 
satisfaction of one’s desire to leave some modest memorial behind 
one, what could be a more alluring ambition for the Latin scholar? 

CHARLES Upson CLARK 


City CoLLEGE, New York City 
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PHYLLIS BENTLEY, Freedom, Farewell: New York, The Macmillan 
Company (1936). Pp. 484. 


In this historical novel—or, more accurately, fictionized his- 
tory—Miss Bentley is drawing by implication a disconcerting 
parallel between the rise of Caesar into dictatorial power, with 
the consequent decay of the Roman Republic, and the course of 
modern political history in various European nations. Although 
she makes her point convincingly, the novel is not in toto success- 
ful. The complete fusion of documented history, invented details 
of background and personality, and intellectual significance, which 
is necessary to artistic totality, is not achieved. Nor can the book 
be recommended to teachers of Latin and ancient history as sug- 
gested reading for their classes. Though the more intelligent stu- 
dents might be impressed by the light thrown upon the current 
European political situation, they might well prefer to take their 
Roman history straight; and those whose interest needs sharp 
stimulation would be repelled rather than attracted by the book 
because of its formidable bulk, its slowness of pace, and its in- 
eluctable pedestrianism. 

G. D. Stout 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


HELEN WADDELL, The Desert Fathers. Translations from the Latin 
with an introduction: New York, Henry Holt and Company 
(1936). Pp. xi+297. $2.50. 


More than two hundred pages of translation from the Vitae 
Patrum, which is a collection of the lives and sayings of the 
Desert Fathers spread over a thousand pages in double column in 
Rosweyde’s edition of 1628, are contained in this delightful book. 
The Vitae is itself a translation from Greek originals, made in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. Miss Waddell prefaces each of 
her ten groups of translations with a critical Note. We congratu- 
late her on her choice of selections, and admire her singular gift 
of rendering. There is a soft, quaint melody running through these 
unworldly themes, and nothing mars the reader’s delight. 
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The very scholarly Introduction is, naturally, less enjoyable. 
One is puzzled to know what the blood-and-dust of the arena has 
to do with the fragrance of the “Spiritual Meadow.” But the her- 
mit life had from the start aroused the scorn of the world, and 
Miss Waddell deliberately set herself to destroy the many-headed 
hydra of prejudice. Acting as a counsel for the plaintiffs, she rolls 
up mountain-high the painful evidence against the hermits. She 
quotes Rutilius’ “elegiac fury,”, Harnack’s “strong language,” 
Lecky’s lamentations about “squalid maniacs,” Gibbon’s “slow- 
dropping malice’”—men not one of whom had the initial sym- 
pathy needed for a just appraisal of the hermit ideal. Somewhat 
puzzling is her own use of certain epithets, such as “execrable,”’ 
“maniac,” “frenzied,’’ “inhuman,” “mendacious,” “revolting,” 
which are rather freely applied to things or persons connected with 
the desert ; but she does achieve her purpose, and decisively answers 
the indictment of the hermit life. Some quiet reflection of hers will 
suddenly interrupt the hearings and bring the witnesses to their 
senses, such as this: “One intellectual concept they did give to 
Europe: eternity. These men, by the very exaggerations of their 
lives, stamped infinity on the imagination of the West.” Their 
lives were gestures in the face of debauched surroundings which 
secure for them an ineffaceable place in the history of spiritual 
endeavor, and their excesses, such as they were, dwindle when 
seen against Christ’s own condemnation of “the World.” 

Students of the classics will welcome this book about “‘the ath- 
letes of God.” Day in day out we breathe the classical air, but we 
live by another air. In a sense, the ancients, too, had “ascetics’’: 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, the Sextii, Epictetus, 
Seneca. But what a difference! Just outside the rim of antiquity 
lies this weird yet not unjoyful region of the hermits, and writ 
large across its entrance is the motto: “Heaven—at any cost!” 
Nothing else counted. Such dreams were not dreamt by either 
Greek or Roman. We gladly follow our modern Sibyl to “the caves 
of Egypt” and, for a few delightful moments, pry into the hearts 
of these stern yet wise and kindly men and women. 

James A. S.J. 


Saint Louis UNIVERSITY 
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Davip M. Rosinson, A Short History of Greece: New York, 

Huxley House (1936). (Pp. viiit+227.) $3.00. 

In his Foreword, the editor of the series of which this volume is, 
apparently, the first, claims that it ‘‘is the first book on Greece to 
be written from the point of view of the history of civilization” 
and that it “is by far the most scholarly work in its field.” One 
may well challenge both these rather bold assertions without any 
reflection upon the scholarship of the author, whose achievements 
are familiar to all who maintain an active interest in Greek art 
and archaeology. The outstanding feature of the book is, in fact, 
the extensive use which Professor Robinson has made of the re- 
sults of archaeological investigations, his own included, to illus- 
trate his narrative and support his conclusions. This is particu- 
larly the case in Chapter 1, which deals with the prehistoric period, 
and in Chapter rx, 166-172, where we have a valuable picture of 
conditions in fourth-century Olynthus. Another characteristic is 
a fondness for anecodote and biographical details. The style is 
terse and vigorous, with a tendency to drop into colloquialism, 
e.g., “So mad was Darius that’ (78). 

The author himself was well aware (p. vii) of the difficulty of giv- 
ing an adequate presentation of Greek History in the limited space 
at his command and wisely refrained from attempting any discus- 
sion of the Hellenistic Age, but under these conditions would it 
not have been better to have introduced fewer details of political 
history and so have gained space for a more generous treatment 
of broader problems of a social and economic character? As it is, 
some matters have had to be so compressed that there is danger 
of misinterpretation, as for example, in the statement that Solon 
“cancelled all mortgages, introduced the jury system, and adopted 
a written code of laws” (47). 

It is unfortunate that the text contains no illustrations beyond 
a photographic view of Athens, for the detailed discussions of art 
and architecture will not be appreciated by those unfamiliar with 
the subjects without such visual aids, and furthermore there is 
need of at least one additional map to enable the reader to follow 
the careers of Philip m and Alexander the Great. 

There are a few details which appear to need correction, among 
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them the following: Sybaris was destroyed by Croton, not Croton 
by Sybaris (as on p. 39); seisachtheia does not mean “earthquake” 
(as on p. 50) but “shaking off burdens”; no distinction is made 
between Medes and Persians as there should be (61 ff.); the trans- 
fer of the Athenian harbor from Phalerum to the Piraeus seems to 
follow Marathon on p. 82 but to be placed in 493 B.c., on p. 92; the 
size of the armies in the World War can hardly be used to justify 
the numbers given by tradition for forces of Xerxes as on p.84, 
since apart from other differences, transportation facilities for- 
bade the concentration of such great hosts; the five thousand 
Spartan citizens in the Plataean campaign were not a “‘detachment”’ 
(88) but the full Spartan levy; it is misleading to say that follow- 
ing Oenophyta, Aegina, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, and all northern 
Greece as far as Thessaly “‘belonged to Athens” (97); the number 
given on p. 104 for the cities in the Athenian Empire (150), is 
apt to be confusing without further explanation in view of that 
on p. 98 (260); if the treatise on the Athenian constitution re- 
ferred to on p. 107 is that generally known as the Polity of the 
Athenians or the Old Oligarch, it is not a papyrus; Alcibiades was 
not burned alive (126), cf. Plut. Alcib. 39; Polemarchus, the 
brother of Lysias, seems to have escaped death on p. 128, but to 
have been executed on p. 148, as was actually the case; Philip 
was a hostage rather than a prisoner (161) in Thebes; and he did 
not lose a leg in war (165), but only injured it (Demosthenes, De 
Cor. 67). Most of the typographical errors have been corrected in 
a list of errata, but surely “‘ravage”’ in the last line on p. 155 should 
be “revenge.” There is a useful bibliography, which is particularly 
full for the prehistoric period. 
A. E. R. Boak 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Evurrewes. The Suppliant Women, the Oxford Text of Professor 
Gilbert Murray with Introduction and Explanatory Notes by 
T. Nicklin: New York, Oxford oe Press (1936). Pp. 
xii+120. 


This edition of The Suppliant Women has been edited with a 
view to use in elementary classes in Greek tragedy. 
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The Introduction is divided into sections dealing with: “The 
Life of Euripides,” “The Boeotian Legends in Outline,” ‘The 
Play,” and “Some Notes on Metre.”’ On the whole, the subjects 
are adequately treated, but objection might be raised to a few 
points which, though minor, are somewhat unfortunate. On page 
iii the editor writes, “Euripides was born probably on... the 
day of the battle of Salamis, and in that island, whither his parents 
had fled from Athens upon the invasion by Xerxes.”’ Some men- 
tion should have been made of the doubt connected with the date 
of the birth of Euripides, for 484 B.c. is perhaps even more widely 
accepted than 480. Again, page iv, “he met his death, torn to pieces 
by the dogs of the royal household,” a statement which is rarely 
credited now. In the treatment of the Boeotian legends there is at 
times a vagueness, the result of brevity, that is confusing. For 
example, it is not made clear that Eteocles, Polynices, and two 
sisters are the children of Oedipus and Jocasta. In the section on 
“The Play” it might have been well to name the “modern writer 
on playwrights” whom he quotes at considerable length. 

The text is that of Gilbert Murray. The explanatory notes are 
full and well adapted to the needs of students who are beginning . 
the study of Greek tragedy. On the whole, the editor has shown 
sound judgment here. For example, he rightly rejects Murray’s 
rearrangement of lines 657—666 for the text of the manuscripts and 
again in line 1145 he prefers to retain the reading réxvov and to 
give the words «i yap . . . réxvov to the Chorus. 

The book should be welcomed as a competent edition of a play 
which, while not among the more important of the plays of Euripi- 
des, is well suited to use in elementary classes. 

Roy H. LANPHEAR 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Bints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the pro- 
fessional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions 
and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will. be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Classroom Calendar and Weather Report 

A classroom project which arouses keen interest and at the same 
time gives much stimulating drill in the intricacies of the Roman 
calendar is the daily weather report. Moreover it adds to the 
Roman atmosphere of the classroom. Two pupils are appointed 
every month to take charge of the calendar. Each morning they 
post in a specially reserved space on the board under the Latin 
name of the day the weather report for the day. If the weather 
changes in the afternoon the report is altered accordingly. A Latin 
dictionary, grammar, Capellanus’ Latin Conversation, or other 
similar material is of great use for this purpose. By calling the 
attention of all classes regularly to the report the teacher and cal- 
endar recorders teach the pupils how to tell the day of the month 
and how to describe the weather in a surprisingly short time. 

J. CHAPITIS 

MENASHA HicH ScHOOL 

MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Latin Newspapers 

The editor of this department acknowledges receipt of the fol- 
lowing newspapers: 

The first three numbers of the Argo. This little paper appeared 
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for the first time last year. It is published by the ninth and tenth 
grade Latin classes of West View Junior High School, West View, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, under the guidance of Della G. Vance. 
It contains articles and items in English dealing with interesting 
phases of Roman life and history, jokes, and current events. 

The 1937 edition of Acta Olympica, annual of the Olympian 
Club of Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Resumed after a 
lapse of five years, the magazine has many interesting original 
articles, stories, and poems dealing with Roman and Greek life, 
mythology, history, and other allusions. 


Making Latin Live By Using Latin Quotations 

We often find graduates who extol their English courses because 
they can recite from memory numerous passages of poetry learned 
in class, or because they can recognize poems and their authors 
by first lines, whether or not anything else was learned. Similarly, 
many alumni condemn Latin and other languages for no other 
reason than that they have suffered embarrassment from not being 
able to translate Latin quotations when challenged by those who 
find these expressions in their English reading. 

For experiment we had mimeographed two hundred widely 
used Latin expressions accompanied by their English equivalents. 
The pupils spent a minute or two on one new one almost daily 
throughout the year. The teacher helped considerably by using 
the quotations in a functional manner in the classroom discussions. 
At the end of each two or three weeks we gave short dictation 
quizzes with most satisfactory results. However, a knowledge of 
such quotations and expressions must be acquired slowly. Two or 
three half-periods of hasty treatment at irregular intervals ac- 
complish little. 

Still better results were secured when we offered extra credit 
to any pupils who would cut out an illustration from a newspaper 
or magazine each week (or more often), mount it on paper, and 
give it a Latin epigram for a caption. When a series of such pages 
is collected in a notebook, the modern setting of current advertis- 
ing art localizes in time and place the sayings of ancient Rome. 

For pupils who have not an individual Latin project or for one 
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who can handle an extra one we suggest the making of a notebook 
of relevant illustrations to supplement the regular classroom 
reader. To do this, each pupil or a group of two or three takes a 
fitting illustration from an old magazine or newspaper, mounts it 
in a special notebook, and for a caption uses some salient phrase 
from the classroom text. The page and section or chapter in which 
the phrase occurs are indicated beside the illustration. The reading 
sections thus supplemented with this chronologically arranged 
notebook assume a more prominent place in the pupil’s mind. He 
develops the habit of paying more attention to the appropriate- 
ness of magazine art and photography. He senses a certain rela- 
tionship between current periodicals and his Latin. And he is often 
introduced to magazines which he has never read before. 
J. CHAPITIS 

MENASHA HicH ScHOOL 

MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
A Suggested Procedure for Christmas Time 

Christmas is always a gala time for the Latin classes. The second 
week before vacation the words of Adeste Fideles are put on the 
board. A few minutes at the beginning of each recitation are spent 
in singing the song. For the composition work of the week the 
pupils of the first-year classes write a simple letter in Latin to 
Santa Claus. The more advanced pupils write a letter to an im- 
aginary friend in Rome, telling how Christmas is observed in the 
United States. Some of the letters are written on the board and cor- 
rected during the recitation. All letters are handed in and the 
best ones are placed on the bulletin board. 

During the following week the words of a second song, e.g. 
Silens Nox, are written on the board in place of Adeste Fideles 
which has been memorized. The first-year pupils read a very sim- 
ple mimeographed account in Latin of the Christmas story and of 
the Roman Saturnalia. The other classes translate into Latin some 
Christmas song chosen by the members. 

Throughout this week in keeping with the spirit of unrestraint 
of the Saturnalia pupils visit other classes, preferably language 
classes, to sing a Latin song and to describe in English the Satur- 
nalia, either in dialogue form or in a short talk. 
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On the day before the holiday recess each pupil brings a Latin 
Christmas card which he has made, or a model in clay or in soap 
of some Roman toy or plaything. These presents are exchanged in 
the class. The Saturnalia is discussed in Latin and the Christmas 
song which has been translated is sung. 

Frequently pupils ask if they could understand Latin if it were 
spoken in connected discourse. After some such foundation as has 
been suggested, the Roman Saturnalia, the present-day Christmas 
at Rome, or the story of the Bambino offer excellent material for 
the teacher to talk in Latin to the class for five or ten minutes. 

MARGUERITE POHLE 
BossE HicH ScHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Augustan Play 

Allen E. Woodall, Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, has written a short play in English, Jn Caesar’s 
Garden, in which Augustus and Livia, and later Augustus and 
Horace discuss the state of the republic and the political philoso- 
phy of the time. Copies may be obtained for twenty-five cents 
each either from the author or from the American Classical League 
Service Bureau, New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York City. 


Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Associa- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date.] 


The First Journalist 


We are indebted to Professor Roy C. Flickinger for sending us the letter 
of John Mulvihill, published in the “Voice of the People,” Chicago Tribune, 
August 21, 1937. We recommend that our members follow Mr. Mulvihill’s 
excellent example with their local newspapers. It is an unusually attractive 
way of telling the general reading public something about the broad appeal of 
the classics. The text follows: 

“Who was the first journalist of world-wide scope, at once home and for- 
eign correspondent, covering the news field of the world in all its phases, 
whose news dispatches, wirelessed across the ages, are read with avidity 
today even as they were read with relish 2500 years ago? You will readily 
admit that the dean of pressmen is none other than Herodotus of Halicar- 
nassus. 

“And did Herodotus have a nose for news? Countless generations of readers 
have testified that he knew news and how to dish it up. Sober or sensational, 
plain or polished, the articles of Herodotus are always newsy and readable. 
Whether you like facts with your fiction, or fiction with your facts, Herodotus 
is ready to cater to your tastes. 

“Censors were an unknown nuisance in his day, editorial restrictions were 
of his own making, and the term “freedom of the press” would be to him 
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incomprehensible; for all he knew was that, as a good journalist, he was en- 
titled to his inalienable rights, which included life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
news. A freelance newsman he scooped the world, interviewing whom he saw 
fit, where he saw fit for his daily or weekly investigation. 

“The fresh dispatches of Herodotus have served to kindle the metaphorical 
fires of knowledge in days past and bid fair to kindle them in days yet un- 
born. Dean of scribblers, all hail!” 


The Place of Latin in the Schools of Present-Day Germany 


From time to time various contributors to the CLAssICAL JOURNAL have 
had occasion to write about the place of Latin in the revised German school 
system. It seems worth while, therefore, to give our readers an official state- 
ment of the case as printed in News in Brief, reports and documents on Con- 
temporary Germany, published by the Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 
dienst, April 20, 1937: 


THE Oberschule AS THE DOMINANT UNIFORM TYPE 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 


“The outstanding characteristics of the Oberschule for boys are shown by 
the following points: 

1. In future only two foreign languages are to be set as obligatory subjects 
of study, and a third foreign language will as a rule only be studied as an 
optional subject in the upper classes. 

2. The upper section of the Oberschule for boys is to be divided in future 
into two branches: one, devoted to languages, and the other to natural science 
and mathematics.” 


ENGLISH First, LATIN SECOND FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


“Both Oberschule and Aufbauschule (intermediate school) will begin on 
principle with English as first obligatory foreign language. It will be taught 
already in the sexta form, that is to say in the first year of attendance at the 
secondary school. As a second foreign language, Latin will be taught uniformly 
throughout all secondary schools from guarta onward, that is to say, in the 
pupil’s third year of attendance. Latin has been chosen because it forms the 
basis of all Romance languages and is thus a considerable help in the later 
study of further Romance languages. The study of Latin is, moreover, an 
indispensable prerequisite for a thorough understanding of the political, 
scientific and general cultural development of the German people through the 
Middle Ages to early modern times, and also of immense service in the study 
of a number of practical sciences. A final decisive factor determining the choice 
of Latin was its high educational value as a means of training in logical clear 
thinking. The first foreign language having been chosen from the Germanic 
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realm of culture, Latin as the basic language of Romance culture afforded the 
natural complement.” 


Magazine Digest, May, 1937 


“In these days when the printed and broadcast word plays an important 
part in the maintenance of peace and order and in the education of the masses, 
it is vital that the greatest possible number of readers and listeners should 
know the exact meaning of words and phrases. This does not mean that every- 
body should learn Latin, but those upon whom is incumbent the task of teach- 
ing, guiding, and ruling the masses should know it for them. Without an élite 
versed in the knowledge of Latin, hatreds and misunderstandings would 
become even more widespread and we would soon return to chaos.”—Mario 
Meunier in Mercure de France. 


St. Louis—Eta Sigma Phi Latin Contest 


In the hope that a report of what they have done may be stimulating to 
others, we print with pleasure the report of how the Alpha Phi Chapter of 
Eta Sigma Phi, at Washington University, has developed its annual Latin 
contest. 

Until 1935 this contest was open only to senior students of St. Louis city 
high schools. In that year eleven students, representing four or five of the 
high schools, competed in a sight-translation and essay examination on Vergil 
for the Eta Sigma Phi medal. The following year it was thought desirable 
to take in the St. Louis county high schools as well as those of the city, and, 
since many of the former offered only two years of Latin, two examinations— 
Caesar and Vergil—were given simultaneously. At the same time the earlier 
type of examination for four-year students was broadened to provide a choice 
between Cicero and Vergil on all questions. The schools were limited to two 
representatives each, and nine schools were represented by sixteen students. 
The examinations were held the middle of April and the two winners were 
awarded book prizes at the annual spring banquet of the chapter in May. 

Encouraged by the favorable response to the expanded program of 1936, 
the chapter launched last spring into an even more sweeping program, invit- 
ing the public high schools of the city and county and in addition the private 
and parochial schools to participate. Every effort was made to discover the 
type of work each school was doing and to make the examinations responsive 
to the actual work of the students, The examinations, again based on Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil, were enlarged to include comprehensive and objective 
questions. Each school was allowed three representatives and there were fifty 
students representing twenty-one schools. 

The examinations of 1937 were made a chapter, rather than a committee, 
project. Ten of the members co-operated in making out the questions and 
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grading the papers, while three supervised the contest. As a result the whole 
chapter is vitally interested in the contest and in every effort to improve it. 

Although the contest has made notable growth since its beginning in 1935, 
_there is still room for further study both of the schools served and the type of 
examination best adapted to insure the greatest interest and the best results. 
There are many more schools to be reached and much more publicity to be 
got; but the future is bright. 

The chairman of the Contest Committee, to whom a great deal of credit is 
due, is Miss Virginia C. Borrenpohl. 


Saint Louis University 


A “Conference Course on the Methods and Objectives of High School 
Latin” was sponsored by the Department of Classical Languages at Saint 
Louis University in connection with the summer session of 1937. There were 
six meetings in all, one during each week of the session, and various members 
of the Department presented for discussion the following topics: ‘Latin 
Objectives in the Present Crisis”; “The Possibility of Liturgical Latin in the 
High-School Latin Curriculum”; “The Sense-Line Method: An Aid in the 
Teaching of Latin Prose”; ‘The Meaning and Utility of the Latin Word- 
Order Method”; “The Historical and Literary Background of the Teacher 
of Secondary Latin” ; “Special Problems and Aids in the Teaching of Vergil.” 


University of Oklahoma 


The Departments of Greek and Latin have been combined into a single 
Department of the Classics at the University of Oklahoma in Norman, Okla- 
homa. Professor O. W. Reinmuth, Associate Professor of the Classics at the 
University of Nebraska, has been elected Professor of Classics and Chair- 
man of the new department. Associated with him are Professors Joseph F. 
Paxton, J. W. Sturgis, Dr. Lloyd Stow, and Mrs. Mary Ellen West. 


Helen McGaffey Searles 


Helen McGaffey Searles, Professor Emeritus of Latin in Mount Holyoke 
College, died on April 15, 1936. 

Of the eighty years of Miss Searles’ life, thirty-seven were passed in West- 
ern Massachusetts. She came to Mount Holyoke College as Instructor in 
Latin in the autumn of 1899. In 1904 she was promoted to the rank of Profes- 
sor, and later she became Head of the Department of Latin, a position which 
she held until her retirement in 1922. Alumnae of the college and her col- 
leagues alike testify to her sound scholarship, her stimulating qualities as a 
teacher, her ability as an executive, and the clear vision and sane judgment 
which she brought to bear on difficult problems. 
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Caroline Morris Galt 


Professor Caroline Morris Galt, of Mount Holyoke College, died on January 
17, 1937. From the year 1903, when she came to the college as Reader in 
Latin, through her years as Instructor and Associate Professor of Latin, As- 
sociate Professor of Archaeology, and Professor of Archaeology and Greek, 
she was an essential part both of the college community and of the classical 
group of Western Massachusetts and New England. 

In a field in which new developments come almost from week to week, she 
kept abreast of the most recent discoveries and theories, combining a broad 
acquaintance with classical archaeology as a whole with minute and accurate 
knowledge of special problems. Her publications had an enviable reputation 
for discrimination and sound scholarship, and were recognized as real contri- 
butions to the subject. Her contacts with individual students were unusually 
close, and the quality of the work that she gave is shown by the records that 
they have made in graduate schools in this country and in Schools of Classical 
Studies abroad. 


Susan Elizabeth Roberts 


Professor Susan Elizabeth Roberts, head of the department of Foreign 
Languages in the State Teachers’ College, East Radford, Virginia, died on 
April 18, 1937. For several years she had held the office of Vice-President for 
Virginia in our association. 

Born in Asheville, N. C., Miss Roberts received her preliminary training 
in the schools of that city. She attended the University of Tennessee, from 
which she received the degree of B.A. in 1916. She was awarded the degree 
of M.A. by the University of Chicago in 1924. During the year 1927-28 she 
carried on further graduate study in Latin and French at Columbia Uni- 
versity. After having taught for seven years in the schools of Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky, she joined the Radford faculty in 1924. 

Miss Roberts was an active and inspiring teacher, and a leader in the work 
of the Virginia Classical Association. She organized and directed for several 
years the service bureau of that association, and served as well as a center- 
head in the state Latin tournament. Her leadership and advice will be greatly 
missed by the classical forces of Virginia. Of her work President McConnell, 
of Radford College, writes: ““Miss Roberts in her years of service in this col- 
lege made a distinct contribution to the appreciation of Latin and other 
languages with our students. She was a fine woman personally and a splen- 
did teacher, and this institution has suffered a great loss in her untimely 
passing.” Collectis nobis posthac una deerit. 


Iowa Classical Conference 


The Twentieth Annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of Iowa will 
be held at Iowa City December 3-4. Friday evening there will be two illus- 
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trated lectures by Professor William C. Graham, of the University of Chicago, 
and Professor Walter R. Agard, of the University of Wisconsin, respectively 
entitled “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in the Near East” and ‘Delphi 
and Greek Religion.” Saturday morning Professor Agard will lecture again 
on “Classical Mythology as Interpreted by Modern Sculptors.” Following 
him there will be a symposium on “The Value of the Classics” with papers 
by Dr. William P. Lemon, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, from the standpoint of 
theology; by Professor Paul S. Wood, of Grinnell College, from the stand- 
point of an English teacher; by Mr. Wilbur Helm, of the Interstate Invest- 
ment Corporation of Chicago, from the standpoint of the business man; by 
Mr. Charles O. Loucks, of the Chicago Bar, from the standpoint of law; and 
by Mr. Russell H. Earle, of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, from the standpoint of 
educational guidance. On Saturday afternoon the University Players will 
present Aristophanes’ Frogs in Gilbert Murray’s translation under the direc- 
tion of Professor Edward C. Mabie. For Saturday evening Professor John A. 
Scott of Northwestern University will lecture on “Solved and Unsolved 
Problems of Government, Ancient and Modern.” Finally, on Sunday evening, 
December 5, at 9 o’clock Epsilon chapter of Eta Sigma Phi will broadcast 
Latin carols and other material of interest to Latin students and teachers 
over Station WSUI under the direction of Professor Dorrance S. White. 


